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OUT OF THE PAST 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Tot were fanatical antiquarians, those artists and scholars 


of the Italian Renaissance. United in societies and academies 

whose members assumed Latin pseudonyms, they determined 
to recreate the classic theatre of Greece and Rome. How upset these 
reverent classicists would be to discover that what they did was to 
invent grand opera and the opera house, scenery painted in perspec- 
tive and the spotlight! The theatre of Drury Lane and the Metro- 
politan are the crown of their Aristotelian research. 

The artists of the new theatre have played a similar joke on them- 
selves. They began by attempting a rather complicated piece of 
gymnastics. They set about turning their backs at the same moment 
on the artificial theatre of the nineteenth century and the realistic 
theatre of the twentieth. They called this “the new movement.” 
They might better have called it “the new contortion.” The result- 
ing posture has turned out to be far more beautiful than anyone might 
have imagined, but it is rather amusing to observe that its most satis- 
fying features are the result of techniques as ancient as demon worship 
and the art of Edmund Kean. 

It is tempting, of course, to try to show that all the best of the new 
theatre goes back to the old, and to argue that all the artists who 
have rediscovered the virtues of other days were blissfully ignorant 
of the past and bent on establishing a revolutionary future. But it 
might be a little unwise. After all, there are ways of creating 
emotion with watts, volts, and ohms which Aeschylus and Garrick 
knew equally little about. On the other hand, Reinhardt had heard 
tell of the Greek orchestra-floor when he invented the circus-theatre 
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for Oedipus Rex. Long years before the new movement, Goethe 
was aware of Shakespeare and quite oblivious to Pinero when he 
began his pioneering work as a producer by setting Architect Schinkel 
to work in Weimar. 

In almost every element of modern production you may observe 
a return to older techniques. The only exception, perhaps, is cos- 
tume; it clings too closely to the unalterable human form to suffer 
much change outside the thousand inconsequences of fashion. In 
architecture and scenery, acting and dramaturgy we are nearer than 
we have been in many years to the ways of ancient theatres. A cata- 
log of these returns would look rather like the tables of contents of 
Theatre Arts since its inception. 

Photographs, drawings, and the plans of the theatres of Steele 
MacKaye, Norman Geddes, Herman Rosse, Oskar Strnad, Max 
Reinhardt, Jacques Copeau — spectatoriums, naked stages, circus- 
theatres, stages and auditoriums under a single dome, auditoriums 
surrounding stages, stages surrounding auditoriums, but always the- 
atres without prosceniums—they all turn us back past Sheridan, past 
miracles and mysteries to the Greeks. In the June issue you may see 
the cycle of the stages summarized in a diagram—the actors’ circle 
retreating from the midst of the spectators until it hangs on the edge 
of negation behind the realistic proscenium, and then the stage thrust 
back again to the centre of things by the modern reformer. 

Even in the more conventional playhouses of commerce we find 
constant reminders of the days before the picture frame. Aprons 
are thrust out by Barker, by Reinhardt, by Jones, by Geddes, by 
every artist of the theatre who attempts the production of Shake- 
spearean drama or medieval spectacle. Portals and inner pro- 
sceniums which give the lie to the picture frame spread from The 
Follies to Spanish Love; and aprons and portals remind us that as 
late as the death of Queen Victoria these relics of Elizabethan and 
Restoration stages were to be seen in a British theatre or two. On 
another page of this issue you may see in the Park Theatre of old 
New York a house with a formal stage that might have delighted 
Palladio, Inigo Jones, and Jacques Copeau in equal measure. 
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The physical theatre has been so many things to so many men that 
it is not in the least surprising to find the same architectural form 
repeated in different periods. Here in America and on Broadway 
our architects, trying to escape from the profitless galleries of the 
horseshoe opera houses, unconsciously provide two Greek amphi- 
theatres, one above the other. In Germany, where the study of 
tradition is apt to be a mania with innovators, the theatre builders 
from Schinkel and Semper to Zehschen and Littmann have delib- 
erately tried to adapt the Greek theatre to modern playhouses by 
doing away with balconies and providing a single steep slant of seats. 

One of the minor ironies of the new movement is that when Appia 
and Craig were fighting the battle of the plastic scene against the 
scene of flapping canvas and false perspective they happened also to 
be fighting the battle of realism against artificiality. ‘Those were the 
days when Craig wrote testily of the elaborate scenes of the Bibienas, 
and said: “If artificiality is what we want in the theatre, then this 
is a triumphant design for the theatre. But artificiality is not what 
we want in the theatre. The artificial only falters and lisps.” It 
may have been earlier that Craig wrote of the “noble artificiality” so 
close to the heart of the imaginative modern theatre; dates can be as 
treacherous as definitions. But with a growing ability to worship 
almost anything Italian—even Mussolini—Craig has developed a 
juster interest in the men like the Bibienas who threw an artificial 
grandeur across the backdrop that was not altogether out of keeping 
with the artificial grandeur of the plays and operas they mounted. | 
think we are all beginning to see that Bakst and the Russians who kept 
on blissfully painting in the old idiom of flats and false perspective 
were not damned thereby. The spirit of the painting is the essential 
thing, the appropriateness of this spirit to the drama in hand. 
Granted that spirit, the theatre can be seen as a place where the 
artificiality of a room on a backdrop—like the artificiality of a per- 
manent architectural setting—can spur on the leaping imagination 
of playactors and playgoers. See page 453 and Drury Lane’s eigh- 
teenth century version of the screen scene from The School for Scan- 
dal for evidence on this point. 
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In playwriting the turn away from realism is often, though not 
always, a turn back to poetry and style. At any rate, when the newer 
playwright is most successful he is apt to be more absorbed in the 
expressionism of Shakespeare than in the expressionism of Kaiser. 
Almost always he deserts the well-built play of three or four tight 
acts, and joins Marlowe and the movies in freedom from the unities 
of Ibsen and Aristotle. And when our playwrights—either popular 
or standard—sport with plays-within-plays, dream-plays, and other 
tricky contrivances they are merely running back after some years of 
sober “progress” to Mary of Nimmegen (see page 487), to The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle as interpreted by the London appren- 
tice who comes up out of the audience, The Taming of the Shrew as 
seen by Christopher Sly (and not by Sothern, Hampden, Leiber), or 
Sheridan’s rowdy old burlesque, The Critic. 

Of modern acting there is less to say—at least, in America. Over 
here we are beginning to rediscover diction, something not unknown 
at Daly’s and Wallack’s, and never forgotten on Continental stages 
that maintain Goethe and Shakespeare beside Sudermann, and have 
to play the Hauptmann of vision as well as the Hauptmann of veri- 
similitude. Musical comedy and vaudeville continue the privileged 
clown of the Middle Ages, and show in him a kind of parody of the 
old figures of the commedia dell’ arte, as Vadim Uraneff neatly dem- 
onstrated in Theatre Arts, Volume VII, Number 4. From abroad 
come stories of Russian troupes trained to the acrobatic agility of the 
Italian actors who swarmed up and down the house fronts of the 
old comedy settings. Perhaps the sharpest note of new and old is 
when some player like Margaret Severn puts on a mask by Benda, 
and lets loose a demoniac art older than Dionysus. 

One more ancient art ties back our modern stagecraft to the past. 
It is the dance—oldest and most formal of acting. If there has ever 
been a time when the dance did not flourish, that time must have 
fallen in America. And so it is pleasant to remember that the first 
and greatest of impulses out of which the modern dance has sprung 
on its way to union again with acting, bears the name of an American 
woman—Isadora Duncan. 
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From a sketch by Leon Bakst 


Isadora Duncan, a pathfinder in the dance. 
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THE TENTERHOOKS OF 
TEMPTATION 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


" HY I vow, as I was looking out for him, they lifted up 
\ N a great green cloth, and let us look right into the next 
neighbor’s house. Have you a good many houses in 
New York made so in that ’ere way?” It was Jonathan speaking, the 
first ‘stage Yankee,” Jonathan the first American rustic to be the butt 
of New York humor, Jonathan the guileless rube of Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast, one of the earliest plays and first comedies to be written 
by an American. Jonathan had been to the theatre without knowing 
it. On no other condition would he ever have entered “the devil’s 
drawing-room” where “the vanities of the world” were hung upon 
“the tenterhooks of temptation.” Jonathan was green to the town, 
and in his search for “the hocus-pocus man” who “could eat a case 
knife,” he had stumbled into a playhouse. The playhouse was the 
old John Street Theatre, twenty years old when The Contrast made 
its initial bow in 1787, and the play Jonathan had seen was none other 
than The School for Scandal. Jonathan thought, however, that the 
building itself was a “School for Scandalization,” when he went to 
get his admission fee back after the performance on the grounds of 
having “paid my money to see sights, and the dog of a bit of a sight 
have I seen, unless you call listening to other people’s private business 
a sight.” 

Thereby Jonathan lifts a great green curtain on the early New 
York theatre, and so revealed, it seems old and new at the same time, 
old in Jonathan’s attitude towards it, but new in its method. Its 
modernity is almost terrifying for us who hold realism on the stage 
the result of Tom Robertson, Ibsen, Antoine, Stanislavsky, and 
Belasco, and who claim progress as a pet of today. For here is 
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Jonathan in 1787 stating in his own way the phrase professors have 
appropriated to catalogue naturalism. ‘The removal of the fourth 
wall,” they say. “They lifted a great green curtain and let us look 
right into the next neighbor’s house,” says Jonathan, disgusted that 
“listening to people’s private business” should be held a sight. Jona- 
than sees the eighteenth century theatre as we see the twentieth, but as 
we have never been able to see the eighteenth because time has bullied 
us into considering it as an historical curiosity. Here, just as we sit 
before the same kind of realism today, is Jonathan sitting before 
realism that seemed too real to be art, and rebelling against the pho- 
tography of the peep-show that the more civilized New Yorkers of 
his day accepted, without ever questioning the completeness of the 
scenic illusion before him. Accustomed to candle light and oil lamps 
outside of the theatre he did not consider them interesting oddities 
on the stage. He took them for granted just as we take electricity for 
granted. If we could see the eighteenth century theatre through 
Jonathan’s eyes, and bring his standards of comparison to the audi- 
ence, the settings, the theatre, the method, the manner—the illusion 
of the old would come very close to the new. 

A connecting link exists in the actual theatres built from Jonathan’s 
time until today. As we look back on the old playhouses we find they 
have aged and taken on quaintness as a virtue, but behind them all 
exists the unity of a common function which has dictated their form. 
Being playhouses they have all been divided between the platform 
for the players, and the seats for the spectators. The box office, com- 
fort, art, the nature of the entertainment to be housed, real estate— 
and the box office again have blended to influence the work of our 
theatre architect ever since the English theatre went indoors. The 
general form of the work has always had a striking uniformity, and 
the variations and differences have only been the result of equipment 
and intention. 

Being Colonials, the first American theatre architects naturally 
turned to the mother country for precept and inspiration. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden had grown into traditions, with their horse- 
shoes, pits, stage boxes, proscenium doors, and candle lights. To the 
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Robert Gould Shaw Collection, Harvard 


The old John Street Theatre, which was the only important 
theatre in New York from 1767 to 1798. Here the famous 
American company acted, and British officers passed their 
idle winters during the Revolution in playing at actor as 
““Howe’s Thespians.” Here, too, Washington, who was a 
good theatre-goer, came to sit in an especially built box 
when he entered New York as President. The greatest for- 
mality attended his visits. The leading player, with his wig 
powdered for the occasion, and carrying candles to light the 
President’s way, met him at the door. Numerous guards 
were on hand, and the box in which he sat was hung with 
red and surmounted by the nation’s coat of arms. The stage 
of the John Street, with its two proscenium doors, and the 
narrow auditorium before it, with hard benches for seats, 
seems astonishingly like the Provincetown Playhouse today. 
The side benches, serving as boxes, alone are different. 











Robert Gould Shaw Collection, Harvard 


The Park Theatre, the second great playhouse of 
New York, as it appeared in 1805. Note the wide 
apron extending many feet beyond the curtain, and 
the entrance doors and the little balconies at each 
side of the proscenium opening. These features link 
our older stage with the theatres of Shakespeare, of 
the Italian Renaissance, and even of Rome. 








Robert Gould Shaw Collection, Harvard 


‘“‘Booth’s Theatre is conducted as a theatre should be, like a 
church behind the curtain, and like a counting-house before,” 
said Joseph Jefferson. But in spite of his brave attempt at 
management, Edwin Booth was forced to give up his theatre 
in 1873, four years after he had built it, because of its failure 
as a “counting-house.”” The building was not only one of the 
first playhouses built on Twenty-third Street, but one of the 
best-equipped theatres of its day. Above is a view of the 
remodelled proscenium, when Rescued was playing there. 
Note the wide apron, the hooded lights, the stage boxes, and 
the curving balconies. The painting, decorating the pro- 
scenium arch and entitled Comédie Humaine, followed an 
old tradition in our theatre. The New Theatre in Chest- 
nut Street, in Philadelphia, in 1793 had on its entablature 
an “emblematic representation” of America Encouraging 
the Drama, with the motto, “The Eagle Suffers Little 
Birds to Sing.”” This was later changed to the more moral 
phrasing of “For useful mirth or salutary woe!” 








New York Public Library 


The Madison Square Theatre was the sensation of 1879 
because its equipment included the first elevator stage known 
to New York. As is shown above, in this illustration from 
an old Scientific American, one stage was in view of the 
audience while the other was being set. A change of scene 
could be made in forty-one seconds, with four men at each 
winch, and the process was soundless and without jars or 
vibration. The use of gas lights rather complicated the 
change, as flexible gas tubes trailed from stage to stage. 
Steele MacKaye had patented the idea in 1879, in the face 
of ridicule, but, in collaboration with Nelson Waldron, saw 
it work out into practical invention. The Scientific A meri- 
can noted that “many features were novelties, but there was 
nothing inappropriate or out of place.” 
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settler in the new world they remained the last word in theatre con- 
struction. Architects actually reproduced well-known English play- 
houses and were congratulated on the fidelity of their reproductions. 

Since there was no native urge for self-expression in the early 
American theatre, actors were judged by the same standards and 
complimented in the same manner. The actual performance could 
take place by the Hudson but the model was always by the Thames. 
Until the Revolution, and in reality even later, English actors acted 
English plays in New York before English settings in English 
theatres for the applause of English colonials. Even the early curtain 
time of the mother country was copied. 

Though it had London as a model, New York was slow in turning 
to the theatre. It is reported that in 1732 “performances were some- 
times given by young men in warehouses near Old Slip,” but the 
statement is mainly of interest because it marks an early appearance 
of the American amateur, and indicates the make-shift nature of the 
performances. Even the first actual theatres in Nassau Street, on 
Cruger’s Wharf, and in Chapel Street, had an air of improvisation, 
and yet, in spite of all their crudities and discomforts, housed history. 
It was at the Nassau Street Theatre that Thomas Kean, an American, 
crooked his back to open the playhouse with Richard III in 1750, and 
that Lewis Hallam introduced his English company three years later. 
David Douglass, also from London, presented his company, after- 
wards to become the famous American Company, at both the Cruger’s 
Wharf and the Chapel Street theatres in the face of puritanical preju- 
dices against actors. One newspaper even went so far as to declare 
that “attending the theatre had often proved fatal to the reputation of 
women.” In spite of the opposition of some of the journals, however, 
the theatre found its followers, and Douglass had often to fight against 
the over-zealous interest of gallants who insisted upon flocking back- 
stage, as well as the frank expressions of disapproval of the more 
unruly members of the audiences. Touched by taxation New Yorkers 
at times turned hostile to the English theatre they supported. In 
1762 Mr. Douglass was forced to insert a card in the Mercury: “A 
Pistole Reward will be given to whoever can discover the person who 
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was so very rude as to throw Eggs from the Gallery upon the stage 
last Monday, by which the Cloaths of some Ladies and Gentlemen 
were spoiled and the performance in some measure interrupted.” 

It was not until the John Street theatre opened its doors in 1767 
that the drama in New York was established in a permanent play- 
house. It was to this same John Street Theatre that Royall Tyler 
had Jonathan go without knowing it, and without knowing it give the 
best description of the theatre itself that has come down tous. “They 
showed me away, clean up to the garret, just like a meeting house 
gallery. And so I saw a power of topping folks, all sitting around in 
little cabins, just like father’s corn-cribs, and there was such a squeak- 
ing with fiddles, and such a tarnal blaze with lights, my head was near 
turned.” 

Under the glare of the candles and the “barrel hoops” of the John 
Street Theatre, New York began its history as a dramatic centre in 
earnest. Here fashion flocked to such an extent that a special regula- 
tion was needed to handle theatre traffic. “To prevent accidents by 
carriages meeting,” it was requested “that those coming to the House 
may enter John-street from the Broadway, and drive from thence 
down John-street to Nassau-street, or forwards to that known as Cart 
and Horse street, as may be most convenient.” ‘To the John Street 
during the dull winters of the Revolution, when General Howe was 
tied up in New York and society outdid itself to entertain British 
officers and make army matches, came amateur dramatics with some 
young officers organized as Howe’s Thespians, and delighting the 
town under the august patronage of the gay general himself. 

Republican days found President Washington attending the John 
Street, with ceremony befitting his position. Once in the auditorium 
and seated in his box, however, Washington gave himself over to the 
play to such an extent that a reviewer writing of The Maid of the 
Mill noted that “the great and good Washington manifested his 
approbation of this interesting part of the opera by the tribute of a 
tear... .” Just as Washington could give the “tribute of a tear,” 
and applaud playing “‘to the life,” the others who came to John Street 
came “to listen to other people’s private business,” or sit enthralled 
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before spectacular dances or pantomimes, or be moved by such a 
performance as The Shadows of Shakespeare, or Shakespeare’s Char- 
acters Paying Homage to Garrick. John Street was the theatre of its 
period, and from its proscenium doors, and on its slanting stage, set 
with the regulation settings of the time, equipped with wood-wings 
and backdrops, and occasionally enlivened by special “devices,” the 
first generation of New York theatre-goers watched the actors of 
their day, and formed a fondness for their art. 

That fondness did not die with them. Instead the race for theatre- 
building began, and as the city pushed northwards on the island the 
theatres followed the path of progress. The John Street closed its 
doors in 1798, and in the same year the much-delayed Park was built 
on Park Row. Fire interrupted its history, as was so often the case 
with these early playhouses, but a new theatre soon arose Phoenix- 
like from the ashes of the old and for thirty years New Yorkers 
crowded through the graceful arches of its portico to applaud the 
tempestuous talents of the time. On its stage they heard the first 
Italian opera sung in America, and sat spell-bound before George 
Frederick Cooke’s Richard III, when once they realized the dia- 
bolical quiet and intelligence of his performance. There, too, they 
trembled under the robust powers of Junius Brutus Booth, E. L. 
Davenport, Edwin Forrest, Charles and Fanny Kemble, and James 
W. Wallack. One spleenful recorder gives us an unhappy picture of 
the times, and, if he does not exaggerate, playgoers went to theatre 
under the most unbearable conditions. Of the Park, in 1823, he says 
that the “boxes were like pens for beasts, across which were stretched 
benches consisting of mere board covered with faded green moreen, a 
narrower board, shoulder high, being stretched behind to serve for a 
back. But one seat on each of the three or four benches was without 
even this luxury in order that the seat itself might be raised upon its 
hinges for people to pass in. These inclosures were kept under lock 
and key by a fee-expecting creature who was always half drunk, when 
he was not wholly drunk. Women rarely sat in the pit. The place 
was pervaded with evil smells, and not uncommonly in the midst of 
a performance rats ran out of holes in the floor and into the orchestra. 
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As to the house itself, it was the dingy abode of dreariness.” Yet it 
was here four years later that Forrest played his first engagement in 
New York, and a month later appeared for the first time in John A. 
Stone’s epoch-making tragedy, Metamora, or The Last of the Wam- 
panoags, and where society crowded to see Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion in 
1845. 

Whatever the comfort of the auditorium may have been, the equip- 
ment of the Park for the actual production of plays was improved in 
the matter of “the tarnal blaze of lights.” The candles which blinded 
Jonathan were replaced by oil lamps and just as the actors had once 
fought for the full glare of the candle cluster backstage, they now 
fought for the “focus” of the lamps. Often the scenery at the Park 
was threatened by the spasmodic sputtering of the uncovered “floats,” 
with their wick-holders coming from the bottom of the troughs and 
bringing heat dangerously near the oil. This necessitated the placing 
of tubs of water at both sides of the stage, and the stage hands almost 
nightly were called upon to “swab” or control some fretful lamp by 
applying a wet mop to it. 

The first radical change in theatrical equipment came with the 
New Bowery, when gas was installed in 1826, and painters must have 
busied themselves to increase the intensity of their backdrops, and 
actors the lines of their make-up. The Chatham, the National, and 
many other theatres sprang up, their dimensions increasing, but their 
form still holding to the original model. Row on row of balconies, 
supported by writhing caryatids or spindling columns, began to climb 
the side walls; elaborate exteriors encased the theatres; the pro- 
scenium arch widened and took on heavy embossments; boxes deco- 
rated with eagles and cupids, medallions and statues jutted out from 
it, but in almost every case there was a stage box, nestling down on a 
wide apron, that carried the players well out of the picture frame. 
Where candles had once sputtered from barrel hoops, gas jets covered 
with shiny glass clustered on the walls. The stages and the audi- 
toriums soared upward and grew as if they had sipped Alice’s magic 
medicine. The seating capacity of these nineteenth century theatres 
was reaching the two and three thousands. Devoid of any intimacy, 
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Lester Wallack, “‘our Lester’ as he was then called, was one 
of the first of America’s great theatrical managers. His long 
and distinguished career began when he became the manager 
of Wallack’s Theatre, at Broadway and Thirteenth Street, 
in 1864. In this theatre he not only himself acted, but pre- 
sented such actors as E. A. Sothern, John Brougham, H. J 
Montague, George Holland, and Rose Eytinge, and intro- 
duced such plays as Bulwer-Lytton’s Money, Dion Bouci- 
cault’s Shaughraun, and Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s 
Masks and Faces. The theatre at Thirteenth Street was 
given up in 1882, when Wallack opened his famous play- 
house at Broadway and Thirtieth Street, where he set a new 
standard in American productions. 
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Times Square at night, looking up through the 
glare of lights bright as day into the heart of the 
present theatre district. A different intensity, a 
different city, but a theatre that in its essence has 
not changed so that Royall Tyler’s Jonathan could 
not recognize it—once he got inside. 
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they demanded actors who could make themselves heard, and the 
acting of the period adjusted itself to the theatres. 

A tribe of ferocious passion-tearers came forth, actors with bulging 
calves and full throats, where veins stood out as trade-marks of their 
art. They were grandiose performers, elocutionists whose voices and 
gestures had an operatic enlargement fitted to the size of their 
theatres. They were in most cases Americans, and their followers 
were unreasonably proud of that fact, proud, in truth, to the point of 
resenting any insult to their demi-gods as an insult to their flag. For 
during the first half of the eighteenth century America had turned to 
the theatre with a characteristic intensity, and American themes 
and talents were released on the stage. American playwrights mul- 
tiplied, supplying American actors with such parts. as Mose, the 
fireman, which glorified the fire department as Mr. Ziegfeld has since 
learned to glorify the American girl. This sudden national outlet in 
the theatre was not without its misfortunes, the worst of which was the 
famous Astor Place Riot in 1847. Edwin Forrest was the American 
idol, who had twice taken his wares to London. The first exhibition 
of them had met with an ovation, but the second was received coldly, 
and Americans were quick to resent the insult. Macready, the leader 
of the London stage, was immediately accused of having conspired to 
harm Forrest and loyal Americans prepared for vengeance. Little 
dreaming what was in store for him the Englishman came to New 
York to act. A gang of rowdies, bent on avenging their national 
honor, greeted Macready with eggs, hisses and vitriol, and what had 
been planned as a patriotic protest swelled into a riot, in which the 
theatre was almost destroyed and thirty lives were lost. Forrest took 
this battle for his honor with the dignity and restraint of the times. 
Instead of trying to protect Macready he inserted a card in the Penn- 
sylvanian in which he blamed him for his London failure because of 
his “narrow, envious mind,” and advised Americans wanting to hurt 
him “to let the superannuated driveller alone.” 

The theatres in the meantime had begun to creep northwards on 
the island. In 1854 Houston Street faded as the Rialto when the 
Academy of Music was built at Fourteenth Street and Irving Place. 
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It seemed a desperate change. Wiseacres shook their heads and 
agreed that no theatre could live so far uptown. But almost immedi- 
ately managers rushed to build in its neighborhood. The next came 
but fifteen years later when Edwin Booth built the short-lived Booth 
Theatre at Twenty-third. Once again the know-it-alls held up their 
hands in protestation, but before they could get them down again the 
Twenty-third Street district had turned Rialto. Theatres began to 
spring up overnight. The second half of the nineteenth century saw 
the rise of our great real estate managers and directors. Wallack and 
Daly were forerunners. Charles Frohman followed, establishing 
the star system and central booking offices. The Shuberts went 
further still, and bought theatres over the whole country. Belasco, 
Erlanger, Klaw, Cohan and the rest were in action, and the century 
had turned. 

Meanwhile the greatest changes had come about within the theatres 
themselves. Steele MacKaye turned to the stage as playwright and 
theorist. Rebelling against the eternal limitations of one cramped and 
static platform on which scenery had to be stored and set, he began 
to experiment with mechanisms that would liberate the art. From his 
plans Nelson Waldron installed an elevator stage at the Madison 
Square Theatre, that rose and sank, bearing new settings with it on 
each of its levels, and cutting down intermissions for the sake of a 
continuous performance. Machines of a more complicated order had 
come into the theatre, but a new “machine,” one that was to bring 
about a significant revolt, was at hand. Gas was forced to flee the 
playhouse as electricity entered, and with it a new art and a new artist 
put in their appearance. When New Yorkers first sat before a stage 
lighted with electricity at the People’s Theatre in the Bowery in 1885 
they little dreamed of the miracles it was to work. Other changes, 
too, were crowding the scene, always heralded with new names, often 
throwbacks welcomed as revolutions by ardent innovators. The 
suggestive realism and the conventional arrangement of the old 
theatres which had served New York for more than a century were 
supposedly shelved and cast aside. The fight against wood wings was 
on. Realism that was real became the aim. Boucicault introduced 
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a new standard of settings, and ceilings were used for the first time in 
New York. Belasco carried the experiment further, and perfected 
reproductive realism. No longer doors painted on canvas, and fur- 
niture painted on wings, and rooms without ceilings. Realism, true 
photographic realism, was at hand. 

With it came readjustments in the size of the playhouses, and the 
lesson was sadly learned that the new genre in playwriting necessi- 
tated a new intimacy in theatre architecture. A great playhouse was 
built by kind and rich enthusiasts to be a National Theatre, and it was 
made large enough to seat the nation. Taking warning from the fail- 
ure of the experiment, and reading the signs of the times, Winthrop 
Ames opened a Little Theatre, where the fine, recognizable points of 
realism would not be lost. The huge auditoriums of the preceding 
generation began to disappear. Little theatres sprang up everywhere 
in and out of New York. Twenty-third Street and its vast theatres 
were forgotten in the rush to crowd the Forty-second Street district 
with intimate playhouses. Theatres everywhere. Electric lights flash- 
ing from each of them, taking on violent colors and violent motions 
to advertise their wares. Thousands of people pushing through a 
night as bright as day. to be swallowed up by the buildings. Rush, 
confusion, turmoil, wearing competition. The strident qualities of 
the age written over all. If Jonathan could but come back now, and 
face the lights and the crowds, he would be dazed if not over- 
whelmed. Those sharp eyes, accustomed to the gentle flame of 
candles, could never stand the glare of Broadway. He would recog- 
nize the buildings as theatres, once he was pushed through their wide- 
swung doors and marble lobbies, and saw the great green curtain rise. 
He would miss the conventions that seemed natural to him, of course. 
The performances would seem oddities to him, unless he guessed that 
after all people were still “listening to other people’s private busi- 
ness.” But the glaring brilliance of the lights and the immensity of 
the crowds would make him even more certain than he had ever been 
that the playhouse is “the shop where the devil hangs out the vanities 
of the world upon the tenterhooks of temptation.” 
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A ONE-FOOT SHELF 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE full enjoyment of any art lies in a happy combination of 

emotional response and intellectual understanding. Particu- 

larly in the theatre, where for such long ages so many forms 
of the creative impulse have found expression, some knowledge of 
the established theory of dramatic art and of its critical ideals is 
indispensable to true appreciation. But in these crowded times it 
is not easy to acquire this knowledge. The library shelves offer a 
vast array of books old and new that terrify rather than tempt the 
imagination. If we turn to them without a guide we are lost. 

But if we linger in the workshops where the theatre lives today, 
among the men and women who are bringing it to new life, we will 
hear from time to time old names that still have meaning, a word 
quoted, and requoted, a living phrase, from some dead master, still 
pregnant with vitality and promise. This living tradition is the surest 
of guides. The books and opinions it recalls may be historically in- 
complete; the list is certainly delightfully regardless of rules and 
precedents, but it has the saving grace of variety—and life. Through 
it we have a glimpse of the philosopher, the critic, the playwright, the 
musician and the actor each contributing to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the theatre as a whole. 

It is amusing to note that, however divergent the critical or creative 
approach may be, there is agreement on one point at least. Everyone 
begins by doing homage to Aristotle, even though that name may be 
nothing but a tradition—a talisman. It was he who first formulated 
the rules of the game, the patron saint of scholar and rhetorician— 
the first dramatic critic. His Poetics is rarely read; his rules have 
long been more honored in the breach than in the observance, yet his 
influence on European drama has been incalculable, and in the field 
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of dramatic theory he takes inevitable precedence. No discussion of 
tragedy is complete without a reference to his famous definition, 
couched in a language sufficiently cryptic to have caused endless, 
passionate and wordy disputes ever since it was rediscovered during 
the Renaissance. “Tragedy, then,” states Aristotle with a delusive 
appearance of finality, “is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with 
each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in 
separate parts of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; 
through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of these emo- 
tions.” Imitation, action, purgation! Every writer on dramatic 
theory has had his say as to his exact meaning. Each generation has 
wrangled over its varying interpretations. The lists are not yet 
closed! 

Although Aristotle is first historically and sentimentally, it is 
rather to the philosophers that we must turn for a sense of the relation 
of the theatre to life. The theatre is not an isolated phenomenon, an 
art form to be studied under a microscope and reduced to a series of 
rules and exceptions. Tragedy and comedy are the warp and woof 
of experience and the wisest formula fails to restrain them long. 
Goethe knew this and his Olympian wisdom cannot be reduced to a 
phrase. His Conversations with Eckermann are enlivened by many a 
revealing thrust, his critical acumen is ever in evidence, but he be- 
lieves that the poet should be free, and leaves him to develop his ideas 
unhampered by convention and dogma. From Hegel we have the 
concept of the “tragic conflict” which has proved the starting point 
of many a long argument on the essentials of tragedy. But none of 
the philosophers have treated the subject with so lyric a pen as 
Nietzsche. The wind of inspiration blows through the pages of his 
Birth of Tragedy. We feel it today, though language and approach 
seem of another world. “A haughty and fantastic book,” he himself 
calls it, ‘“‘a book for the artist and the initiated. It knows very well 
how to seek fellow enthusiasts and lure them to new by-ways and 
dancing grounds.” Who will resist the summons! Who, while read- 
ing the book, can fail to be caught up in the glamour of those fantastic 
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visions of Apollo and Dionysus-~-of the artist in dreams and the 
artist in ecstasy uniting at last in the supreme expression of art— 
Hellenic tragedy! A wealth of vivid imagery, of fecund expression, 
a torrent of fact and fancy, of theory, of analysis and poetic dream is 
here poured out in unstinted measure. Nietzsche’s definition of 
tragedy is not a formula, it is a creed: “The affirmation of life, even 
in its most unfamiliar and severe problems, the will to life, enjoying 
its own inexhaustibility in the sacrifice of its highest type—that is 
what I call Dionysian, that is what I divine as the bridge to a psychol- 
ogy of the tragic poet.” 

Nietzsche’s treatment of tragedy is but one of many dissertations 
on this all-absorbing topic. Practically every philosopher has had 
something to contribute to the subject. Comedy, on the other hand, 
has received much less attention from the sages and yet its sources 
are no less deeply embedded in the texture of the human soul. Man 
may indeed be but a “thinking reed,” yet he is also, and primarily, a 
laughing reed and by that one characteristic can be distinguished 
from his little brothers of the land and sea. Comedy has ever been 
the best beloved child of the theatre, the delight of savage and civil- 
ized, the darling of the gods in pit and gallery alike. Yet she is so 
familiar and often so indecorous a Muse that she is treated with scant 
respect by learned critics and commentators. Aristotle dismissed 
her with a few slighting remarks. Cicero coined for her the phrase: 
“A copy of life, a mirror of custom, a reflection of the truth,” which 
was later applied to all drama. With a few exceptions, little of 
moment has been said of her until nearly our own day. 

Henri Bergson, however, in his essay on Laughter, treats the sub- 
ject freely and gayly, gives it room to breathe and expand, marks out 
ways and directions, but does not confine it to a beaten track. He 
studies and analyzes that which elicits laughter, rather than laughter 
itself. He sees comedy as a social activity purely human and largely 
corrective. He believes that rigidity in contrast with the changing, 
the machine-like in contrast with the living, automatism in contrast 
with freedom and adaptability are the defects that laughter singles 
out and thereby corrects. He concludes that “by laughter society 
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avenges itself for the liberties taken with it. It would fail of its 
object if it bore the stamp of sympathy or kindness.” 

With this statement George Meredith, another keen observer who 
has turned his attention to comedy, would have agreed. He, too, 
saw comedy in its highest form as a refining and civilizing influence. 
His Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit is a critical and his- 
toric as well as a philosophic study of the comic in the theatre. He 
traces its course through the ages and its manifestations in different 
nations. With delicate precision and skill he exposes the various 
facets of the laughable. Under his guidance Thalia presents herself 
at her subtlest and most civilized. “The test of true comedy,” says 
Meredith, “is that it shall awaken thoughtful laughter.” 

With Meredith we return once more to the theatre itself. We 
leave the philosophers and their more general point of view for the 
critic who has his eye on the stage. Dramatic criticism, since Aris- 
totle invented it some three hundred years before Christ, has been a 
thriving profession and the number of its exponents is legion. To 
the student of history this body of criticism is of great value, for it 
registers the general state of opinion that accompanied the develop- 
ment of the theatre. But criticism is usually well behind production 
and seems to be largely occupied in voicing the insistent protest of 
mankind against change. Occasionally a critic is ahead of his day, 
and opens, as did Dryden, new fields of understanding to the reading 
public by intelligent and liberal discussion. 

Another type ef critic whose writings survive a printed oblivion is 
one who, like Charies Lamb, combines critical acumen with a delight- 
ful and entertaining style. His Artificial Comedy of the Last Cen- 
tury is as excellent reading today as it was when first published. In 
it he inveighs against a theatrical method from which we are only 
now beginning to free ourselves. Over a hundred years ago he 
denounced that tyrant of the theatre—‘“‘the exclusive and all-devour- 
ing drama of common life which is taking the place and spoiling the 
art of comedy.” He pleads in his most delicious vein for a pure 
comedy where no chill moral reigns, and delights us as much by his 
wit and style as by the ingenuity of his dramatic concepts. 
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But critic and theorist alike are outside the charmed circle where 
the theatre is created. The half dozen books that have so far seemed 
worth taking down from the library shelves are practically all from 
the hands of writers whose approach to the stage is that of observer 
and student. It is interesting to see what the men who have actually 
made the theatre—the playwrights, the producers, the actors—had 
to say of it. On the whole, the creative artist has been far too busy 
with the work in hand to build up any body of critical writing. The 
rare occasion when playwright or actor has written with any degree 
of critical understanding of his own or his neighbor’s work is there- 
fore all the more remarkable. Such an exception is Ben Jonson, who 
as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century stated, in the pro- 
logues to his plays, his dramatic creed and his theory of the employ- 
ment of “humours” as the basis of characterization. 

An exception also is the irrepressible Moliére. Actor and play- 
wright, manager and producer in one, he yet had time to engage 
with enthusiasm in the controversial battles of his day. In La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes he has much to say that is greatly 
to the point on the subject of play writing in general and the famous 
Rules in particular. Like the Spaniard, Lope de Vega, who wrote 
a critical preface to his innumerable comedies some fifty years before, 
Moliére did not wish his knowledge of the classics to be impugned. 
He knew the Rules as well as any man, but he maintained that the 
greatest rule of all rules is to please—no easy formula to follow, 
“for it is a difficult undertaking,” as Moliére says, “to make gentle- 
folk laugh.” That he succeeded preeminently in that undertaking 
is proved once more by the fact that we can still find amusement and 
profit in his witty wrangles over the three unities and other moot 
points of seventeenth century theatrical dogma which have long 
passed into innocuous desuetude. 

Nearer our own time and dealing with problems more closely 
connected with the stage today are the writings of Friedrich Hebbel. 
Though primarily a playwright he has, in his Wort tiber das Drama, 
his introduction to Maria Magdalena and in his critical essays, made 
a profound study of dramaturgy. His apprehension of the meaning 
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and future possibilities of the theatre is as arresting as his influence 
on the stage of his day was important. He has the gift of casting a 
revealing light upon the subject with which he deals, of throwing 
into sharp relief some idea that we may have known vaguely but 
never fully realized or understood. He is one of the few playwrights 
who have given us anything important in the way of theoretic writing. 
Not the only one, of course. Goethe was a playwright as well as a 
philosopher. Wagner was prolific in theoretic writing as in every- 
thing else that he undertook. His Purpose of the Opera is rich in 
prophetic wisdom and sage observation. He worked for and dreamed 
of that future theatre which should be free from all conventions and 
should include all the arts within its ample folds. 

If the playwright has seldom paused to discuss the theory of his 
art, the actor has been even more indifferent to the written formula. 
He has, in the past at least, said little of his métier, doing his work 
and going his way with a refreshing modesty. We have many records 
of the lives of actors and actresses but very little analytical discussion 
of their art. Talma’s Reflections on the Art of Acting is perhaps the 
earliest critical essay by an actor and remains one of the best. It was 
written in 1763 as an introduction to the notes and memoranda of his 
predecessor Lekain. Shakespeare and Moliére, from their experi- 
ence as actors, have both given here and there in their plays brief 
expression of their opinion. Moliére, indeed, devoted a little skit, 
the Impromptu de Versailles, to a glimpse of the actor-manager-play- 
wright at work with his staff. Coquelin’s The Actor and His Art is 
a charming plea for the brotherhood of players by one of its most 
gifted members. But the clearest insight that can be obtained into 
the mysteries of this art which dies with its creator—dies indeed with 
the moment of creation—is through the eyes of the observer who has 
recorded his impressions for our benefit. Such an observer, for in- 
stance, as George Henry Lewes, whose pages on Actors and the Art 
of Acting are full of wisdom that has not grown stale with time. On 
the whole, however, the art of acting refuses to be reduced to words 
and it is only in the last few years that we have studies of any 
intrinsic value on what Wagner describes as the basis of theatrical art. 
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The actor, who was the beginning of the theatre, has brought us, in 
our pursuit of critical and theoretic background, to the portals of the 
twentieth century and near to our own time. The books that have 
been suggested have been few and very far between both as to date 
and subject matter. They have carried that sense of space, of range, 
of generous and unexpected possibilities which entices the adven- 
turous. We may not be any wiser when we have read them all, for 
wisdom, like faith, comes by the grace of God, but we will at least 
have had a varied and entertaining experience. 
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Aristotle’s Poetics (60-22 B.C.), translated by S. H. 
Butcher in Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art; The 
Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music (1870-71), by 
Friedrich Nietzsche, translated by Wm. A. Haussmann; 
Laughter, an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic (1900), 
by Henri Bergson, translated by C. Brereton and F. Roth- 
well; 4n Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit 
(1877), by George Meredith; On the Artificial Comedy of 
the last Century (1823), in the Essays of Elia, by Charles 
Lamb; La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, l'Impromptu de 
Versailles (1663), by Moliére; The Purpose of the Opera 
(1871), by Richard Wagner, translated by E. L. Burlin- 
game; Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret 
(1823-32), translated by J. Oxenford; Mein Wort iiber das 
Drama and Preface to Maria Magdalena (1884), Friedrich 
Hebbel; Mémoire de Lekain (1729-78), Précédés de Re- 
Alexion sur cet Acteur et sur l’ Art Théatral, by F. Talma, 
and The Actor and His Art, by C. Coquelin, both published 
in English by the Dramatic Museum of Columbia Univer- 
sity; On Actors and the Art of Acting (1878), by George 
Henry Lewes. Finally, in convenient and abbreviated form 
for reference, a volume including many of the above, Euro- 
pean Theories of the Drama, by Barrett H. Clark. 
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NIGHTS 


By VELONA PILCHER 


LAYBILLS ... playbills . . . London playbills; yellowy 
silky old bills of old plays. Magical passports. Sesame seeds 


to a night’s entertainment, to a thousand and one such nights’ 
entertainment. Nay, fifty thousand and some. Fifty thousand play- 
bills, fifty thousand playbills. . 

Come, dear audience; let me shout, and be their showman, and 
persuade you to walk into my booth and see my shadow-play (a 
pennyworth of imagination is the fee) and make a night of it tonight. 
Come. We are all in London—South Kensington—a Saturday—six 
o’clock sharp. Quickly, through the swinging doors and into the 
great museum and along the shiny slippery corridors to the room 
where prints are kept. “The Gabrielle Enthoven Collection of The- 
atrical Enchantments,” I whisper wisely to the keeper; “a dozen 
boxes of your most marvellous, please.” He nods, knowingly, and 
motions us to this long table under the wide window where there is 
still light enough to read by and a point of sun to prick out the 
engravings we shall find tucked in with some of the bills. . . . Good; 
here they are. Fat red boxes are imposed upon the table. I open 
them, and take out some special packets, and lay the sheets face up 
all along the table top. How soft they are. Silent, too. Still as any 
stone, so old, and frail as old winding sheeting, is the paper. And 
they lie smoothly, and pattern this space that is now their stage as 
graven grave stones pattern the pavement of some used church over 
which we stroll. 

Now let us read from left—where I lay the two oldest bills, those 
pencilled (by Mrs. Enthoven, who has made this collection and pre- 
sented it to the nation) 7738—to right, where squats a big bound 
volume marked Princess’s Theatre, 1855-6. So. Here lie four gen- 
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erations of Engiish players. Nay, twice that many are implicated 
in this show. For observe here, on the very oldest bill of all—a 
performance of Comus at Drury Lane—is the name of Mr. Quin; 
and here, a week later—on the announcement of a Cibber night—is 
the name of Mr. Macklin. What theatreman’s imag:nation will not 
jingle at these names and set memory marching into a procession of 


old actors, a prelude as glorious as its play? Look... away from 
this dim date and far behind it . . . away from this table and up out 
of the window wide over London, and lo . . . here come shades. 


First, nameless figures from the mystery plays, and plainest among 
them is a man of brawn and bone, a butcher perhaps, giving us Herod 
after his own heart; next comes another big man who bears the name 
of Alleyn, and the date of 1587, because in this year he first cried 
these mighty lines of T’amburlaine with such sound bombastical and 
fury tragical . . . but soft. . . . Who is this gentler gentleman im- 
ploring us, with more natural passion, not to applaud the acting 
of Alleyne? It is in Cambyses’ vein, he says, and Ercles’ vein; his 
own name, he says, is Burbage; he is Will Shakespeare’s mirror, and 
will show us how to act without overstepping the modesty of nature 
or shouting lines like a town crier or . . . But the voice is being 
drowned by drums and hymns, and Burbage fades into one end of the 
darkening glass, while from the other the Puritans advance upon all 
players and such caterpillars of the commonwealth until at last the 
kings come back from France and in their train comes Betterton. Ah, 
how fine he is! Standing in stiff court dress before the painted scenery 
imported from Paris and moving in the most classical manner of 
French tragedy. He never runs, or raises an arm too high; his 
actions are few but just; he is dignified, and delivers his Shakespeare 
with judicious elocution, the left hand frequently lodged in his 
breast between his coat and waistcoat, while with his right he pre- 
pares his speech when interrupted by the entrance of one of his heavy 
pupils. The latter begins a scene of The Merchant of Venice with 
very little variation of cadence, and in a deep full tone accompanied 
by a sawing kind of action more fitted to the senate than to the stage, 
when he, in his turn, is interrupted by an apologetic young elegant, 
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Gabrielle Enthoven Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Drury Lane as it appeared on the second night of The School 
for Scandal, when the screen scene was in progress. The 
wide apron, the stage boxes, the proscenium doors, the deep 
stage, and the settings of this Theatre Royal had an enor- 
mous influence on the early theatre architects and workers in 
America, where the latest work at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden was taken as the last word in the world of make- 
believe by imitative Colonials. 
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for §, Univwoal Act 8. Scene 7. , | : 


Gabrielle Enthoven Collection 


When Mr. Holland played Hamlet at Drury Lane in 
1769 he followed the Garrick tradition of costuming his 
actors in contemporary clothes. Playgoers of today, 
though they would find the costumes strange, might 
detect a note of familiarity in the giant arch, the group- 
ing of players, the flights of steps, if they had sat before 
the Jones-Barrymore-Hopkins Hamlet. 
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who, after looking critically from one to the other, bows comically 
and says to us aside: “I never heard a line of tragedy come from 
Betterton, wherein my judgment, my ear, and my imagination were 
not fully satisfy’d; which, since his time, I cannot equally say of any 


actor whatsoever.” 


And who, pray, is this impertinent? Your most 


obedient humble servant, Colley Cibber. And the heavy pupil who— 
Mr. Betterton having silently departed—holds the stage? Mr. Quin. 
And what, pray, is this unseemly disturbance in the wings? Some 


one off-stage is shout- 
ing rudely: “I spoke 
so familiar, sir, and so 
little in the hoity-toity 
tone of the Tragedy of 








Love’s Last Shift, produced 
in 1696, was Colley Cibber’s 
first play and Sir Novelty 
Fashion the first of his fa- 
mous fop parts. Mrs. Clive 
was in the cast. The note at 
the bottom of the programme 
about servants keeping places 
on the stage, and the new 
side boxes is highly enter- 
taining. It is perhaps en- 
tertaining to observe the 
choice of plays made by 
“Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of 
Wales” at the end of the 
playbill. By their command 
on the following Monday 
the Wanton Wife and the 
Virgin Unmask’d are to be 
presented. Cibber’s Apology 
is a standard reference book 
for the stage of the time, yet 
of it Dr. Johnson said, “Yes, 
it is very interesting. But as 
for Cibber himself, taking 
from his conversation all 
that he ought not to have 
said, he was a poor creature.” 





For the Benefit of Mr. JOHNSON, 


By HIS MAJESTY: Company of Comédians,. 


At the Togatae Rorat in Drury-Lane, 
To-morrow being Saturday, the 18th of Marcb, 
will be prefented a Comedy, call'd, 


LOVE?’s Laft SHIFT; 


O R, 
The FOOL in FASHION. 
Written by C. Cisper, Eg, Poet Laureat.. 
The Part of Amanda by Mrs. CIBBER, 
Sir Novelty Fafbion by Mr. CIb BER, 
Sir Wiliam Wifewou'd by Mr. OHMEON, 
Lovelefs by Mr. MILWARD, 
oy by Mrs. CLIVE, 


Elder \Vorthy by Mr. Havard, Lewyer by Ms. Cole, 

Young Worthy by Mr. Mills, Hillaria by Mrs. Mills, 

Snap by Mr. Macklia, Flareit by Mrs. Pritchard, | 

oly by — Mrs. Anne yo Mrs. Beane? 

ith Entertainments of 
End of 21 AS, A Gnd Ballet by Mont Matin, «Walter, and othery- 
End of the Play, The Polifé Dance by Mr. Haxgbton, Mss. Welter, wr ea echoes 
To which will be added, A Dramatic Tale, call 


The KING and the MILLER of Mansfeld 
Written by the Author of the Tow-Suor. 
The King by Mr. CIBBER. 


LT 
Richard roy Fay | = for Brunt, 


joe by Mr. BEA RD. Keegy SS TOLL ET. 
trendent: . Cael '. . 
ap fre ag Me. Leigh, 7 : 
Boxes 56. Pit3s Firft Gallery 2 
> Tickets may be had, and Places ‘eT teary he taken, 
at Mr. Moor’s, Box- Book- Keeper, in the Play-Houfe-Paflag?. 
b> Servants will be allow’d oD bexp Ploeenen the Step 3 part of 





— will be form’d idto Side-Boxes; and the Whole Lnclos’d in 
a ncw and commodious Manner. 
To begin exaflly ot Six 0° Clock. Vina Ret. 
Oa ey BS y Spe of Their ighnefles the Princ 
and Princels of Wales) will The Wastes Wife, and 


be 
the Virgis Usmask’d. For the Benein of Mr. CLIY 
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that day, that the manager told me I had better go to grass for another 
year or so.” The voice is advancing, coming from under a red wig 
under a red hat emerging . . . click/ 

Lights are switched on in the museum and the wonder-full 
window-pane is blank. Here is only the table spread with playbills 
and the print shining from the sheets and my finger pointing to the 
name of Mr. Macklin. 

Of course. It was he entering—just three years after this Cibber 
performance—to play Shylock to Quin’s Antonio. What a night is 
here! (And what a night it is leading to!) Shylock played seri- 
ously; the Jew no longer the formula of a joke, but a man with 
particularities and these displayed in a new manner to be called char- 
acter-acting; and the whole topped by a red hat because Mr. Macklin 
has learned somewhere that Jews in Venice wear hats of that color. 
How the playgoers applaud! On this night London rises to that red 
hat, that symbol of style, and stands ready, waiting for the hour a few 
months later when realism complete, clad from hat to heel, appears. 
Here, touch; touch this rare old bill for Goodman’s Field that is as 
near that night as can be, and surely as your fingers are flesh you will 
see the entrance—in the part of King Richard by a Gentleman (who 
never appeared on any Stage)—of Mr. Garrick. To be pleased with 
nature is to be pleased with Garrick, the gay and various actor of 
comedy and tragedy, this passionate imitator of men who from now 
on for thirty-eight years straddles the English stage. Turn over this 
packet of his bills one by one and look into them, and follow this 
narrative of nights. Here he joins Macklin at Drury Lane; now he 
opens the Lane with himself as manager, and himself speaks John- 
son’s famous prologue; then comes a curious evening when he plays 
with Quin—the new style at its best against the old at its worst—and 
exit Quin saying, “If this young fellow is right we are all wrong!” 
Here he is playing Lear and Romeo in temporary rivalry with the 
beautiful Spranger Barry; and Barry, they are saying in the pit, is 
every inch a King, and his Romeo would make Juliet leap the bal- 
cony—but Garrick is every inch King Lear, and a Romeo who leaps 
up to his lady. And now here is a sheet for a June night in 1776 (but 
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first here is one for the December before that I lay silently aside) 
and it reveals Garrick playing his last part, and, old and honourable, 
bidding us farewell. As I turn this playbill face-down the curtain 
drops on this act of English acting. 

An interlude. It comes rustling from the yellow page of that 
mysterious December night. The Merchant of Venice. Garrick is 
not in this evening’s cast but an item announces the part of Portia by 
a Young Lady (being her first appearance), and from that lean sen- 
tence there steps an interlude of ladies, a procession of some not 
impossible Portias of the past. Here leads Mr. Kynaston, last of the 
lady-like gentlemen—next Nell Gwynn the orange-girl who began 
the breeches parts—Mrs. Barry, Betterton’s partner and in whose 


name benefit nights be- 
gan—Bracegirdle slen- 








When the Theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields had been tem- 
porarily closed by the 
Licensing Act, Giffard, the 
manager, evaded the law, as 
the playbill above shows, by 
calling it the “late” theatre, 
and by means of a device not 
unknown in present day 
Sunday night performances. 
The bill is headed “A Con- 
cert’ and the charges, ac- 
cording to a note at the bot- 
tom, are made for the musi- 
cal entertainment alone. 
The two plays are supposed 
to be performed gratis. Fon- 
dlewife in Congreve’s The 
Old Batchelor became one of 
Garrick’s favorite parts. A 
point in question here is the 
date that Mrs. Enthoven has 
pencilled on the programme. 
If 1741 is correct, all the 
lives of Garrick are wrong 
in naming his Richard III as 
his first London perform- 
ance. 


Late Titeatie in Goodman s-Ficld, 
This prefent Monday, being the 10th Day of MA Y, (74) 
Will be: perform’d, A CONCERT, 
Divided into Two PAR TS. 


Tickets at Four Shillings, Two and Sixpence, and One and Sixpenoy, 
eo”, Places for the Boxes to be taken at Mr. GIF FAR D's, 


NV.B. Between the TwoPARTS of the CONCERT 
Will be prefented, A COMEDY, call, 


The Old Batchelor 


The Part of Fondlewife-by Mr. GARRICK 
Heartwell by Mr. “GIFFARD, 
Bellmour by Mr. W. GIFFARD, 
Sharper by Mr. BLAKE S, 
Sir ‘Yofpb Wittol by Mr. YATES, 





Vainlove | Mr. Dighton, — Mrs. Bamiridge, 
o- Bluffe wl Mr. Paget, | | mic E. Hippifley, 
Mr. Peterfon, Arai a ag Dental,” 

mty |” | Mr. Clough, Mrs. Yates, 


Mr. Pattenden, | Bee Valieis, 
Auk die Part of Letitia a. "Mis. BL 


With €veral Entertainments of Singing and Dancing, Viz. 
At the End of A& sft. A Dutch Skipper by Mater MOR R15, 
End of the 34 AG@. A Running Footman by Mafter MORR/S, 
End of the 4th A&. Sing all ye Mujfes, fet to Mufick by Mr. Purcell, 
by Mr. Stitchbury, and a Gentleman ( ho never appear’d om any Stage before) 
And at the Endot the Play. The French Peafant by Mafter MORRIS. 


To which will be added, A Farce, call’d, 


THE LYING VALET 


Kitt whi bey phony HIPPISLEY, 
And the Part of ¢ Lying Valet by Mr. YATES. 


Buth which will be perform’d, Gratis, by Perfons for their Diverfion. 
The Concert to begin exactly at Six o? Clock. Vavig Rex, 
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der and piquante and player par excellence of Congreve’s delicate 
vulgarities—glittering Anne Oldfield, Cibber’s partner in comedy, 
born a barmaid and buried in Westminster Abbey—Kitty Clive, the 
romp who parodied eminent lawyers when she played Portia that 
night with Macklin and Quin—lovely Peg Woffington who was 
Garrick’s early lead and spoke his epilogue that night when he 
opened the Lane—impressive Mrs. Pritchard who was Garrick’s 
later lead and Johnson’s inspired idiot—elegant Abington who tosses 


PERFORMED but ONC E. 


At the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 


“This prefent Friday, the gth of May, 1777, 
Will be pretented a NEW COMEDY, call'd THE 


School forScandal. 


Th PRINCIPAL opesastess by 





Mr. os G, 

Mr * <A r E fs 
= woo np po 
Mr. PAL ME R, 
Mr. PARSON 5S, 

Mr. BADDELEY, Mr. AICKIN, 
Mr. PACKER, Mr. FARREN, 
Mr. LAMA SH, Mr. a oe 

Mr. R. PALMER, Mr. NORRIS, Mr. CHAPLIN, 


And Mr. SM IT H. 
Mifs , @ Fr & 
Mifs iP. 
Mf S HERR Y, 

And Ms. ABINGTON 
The Prologue to be fpoken by Mr. KING, 
And the Epilogue by, Mrs. "ABINGTON. 
Wih- NEW SCENES and D-RESSES. 


To which will be acide: 2 “tufical (rams! eall'd 


The DESER TER. 


Henry by Mr. DAVIESS, 

Ruffet by Mr. BANNISTER, Simkin by Mr. CARPENTER, 
Skirmith by Mrs. PARSONS, Flint’ by Mr. WRIGHT, 
Swidvers I-y Nie. Lege, Mr. Kiar, Bir. Griff, Mr “Chaplin Mr. Volk, 
Jenny by Ms. DAVIES 
Murgarct by Mn. L OVE, 

Lou'fa by MifSBs COLLET T, 

The Deors wil! Le cpcaci a Bad after Five, oo begia cxauly ot Hall doerSiae Wud 





=_=_=======__=_—=— 
The second performance of The School for Scandal. 
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her name into theatri- 
cal immortality when 
she puts it in the orig- 
inal cast of The School 
for Scandal and, as 
Lady Teazle, leads us 
straight back into the 
year 1777. Here is the 
second-night bill, just 
as it was, perhaps, read 
by the gentleman-play- 
goer who recorded that 
there were more parts 
performed admirably 
in The School for 
Scandal than he al- 
most ever saw in any 
play. A significant re- 
mark, this, because a 
company of comedians 
with an exemplary en- 
semble is precisely 
what Garrick has be- 
queathed to playgoers, 
and on this excellence 
alone the eighteenth 
century begins its last 
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Gabrielle Enthoven Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Mr. Macready, whose dispute with Forrest led to the Astor 
Place Riot, is seen at the left as Shylock. His production of 
The Merchant of Venice marked a new step in elaborate 
and spectacular mounting, and was the first production he 
made after Drury Lane had come under his management in 
1841. His performance and his costume follow the example 
which we take for granted in Shylocks today, but which 
Macklin, at the right, established just a hundred years before 
Macready played the part. Macklin wiped out the Shake- 
spearean tradition of Shylock as a comic character and laid 
the foundations for the tragic figure we know today. For 
the red-bearded butt, whose villainies and sufferings were 
signals for laughter and hooting, he substituted a serious 
Shylock who was to be taken seriously. To gain his tragic 
point he brought realistic detail to his aid. Unfortunately, 
the above print shows him bareheaded and without the red 
hat which in reality topped his Shylock, because’ Macklin 
had discovered that Jews in Venice wore hats of this color. 




















Two widely contrasted fashions for Phaedra. At the 
left, Sibyl Thorndike, the most tireless and experi- 
mental of contemporary British actresses, as she 
recently dressed the part in London. At the right, 
Mrs. Barry, not the great Mrs. Barry who was 
Betterton’s partner, but Mrs. Spranger Barry, who 
was Mrs. Siddons’ nearest rival, as she was cos- 
tumed for a production of Phadra and Hippolytus 
at Covent Garden in 1775. 
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quarter—just as its first quarter was marked by the excellence of 
Cibber’s genteel team. And are not these two excellences essentially 
similar under their different polishes, and is not high comedy playing 


in London today essen- 
tially similar also? 
(Comedy, mark you— 
clowning is another 
matter.) The snap of 
the snuff-box, the snap 
of the cigarette-case— 
these symbols of come- 
dic crisis follow each 
other loyally; it seems 
that only in seriously 
emotional acting do 
players spring auda- 
ciously out of line and 
step forth on their own 
in this intricate and 
gallant dance of style. 








The management evidently 
outdid itself to give Mac- 
ready an all-star cast for his 
debut at Covent Garden. 
This adaptation of Racine’s 
Andromache was chosen for 
the occasion because as a 
play it seemed “least likely 
to provoke party criticisms” 
from the lV olves, a band of 
Kean’s followers, who had 
resolved that neither Mac- 
ready nor anyone else should 
be seen in Kean’s parts. Fol- 
low the play bill down to the 
three stars and you see how 
“The Young Lady” is both 
press-agented and criticized 
on the very programme. 


Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, 
This prefent Monpay, September 16, 1816, 


WH be revived the Tragedy af The 


Distressed Mother 


Pyrrhus by Mr. C, KEMBLE, 
Oreftes.. by .Mc.._MACREADY, 


Lfrom the cheatre Rayal. Deblin) being bis te t anpea-ance in London. 


Pylades by Mr. ABBOTT, 
Pheenix by M:. CHAPMAN, 
Osficers, Mefl. W. Chapman George, Goodwin, Grant, Heath, Howell 
Lee Louis, Plaw, Sarjant; Sutton, White 
Hermione by Mrs. EGERTON, 


Andromache “by Mrs. GLOV ER, 
» hicfl appearance at this Thestre thefe tex 
Cleone by Mit. LOGAN, Cephifa by “7 oy STERLING 


Alter which (34 time) » New Baccet Diveartisemest, called 


The Seraglio. 


Which was repeated on Friday omidft the acclamations of a crowded Houfe— 
the Mifé DENNETTS,—the SPANISH DANCERS,—Mr. NOULE, and Mats 
LUPPINO, vach received their feveral tributes of applaufe in their differvat 
ftyles of Dancing. 

(Com hy Mr. NOBLE) 
The Mafah foie Jrom the maf emment Mefers. 
Peircrras Pasroemars. 
Mr. NOBLE, Mi LUPPINO, 
The Mifés DENNETTS. (from the bred Royal, Dubdtin,) 
and LAS SENORAS RA 
(Principal Dancers at the Court of Madrid) who will intreduce their Natioval Dance of 
LA CHACHUCA. 
Monf. Vedy, Uertlict, Begrand, Mefdames Plourdeau, Bradwell, Mon, 
Corps de Latkes Melt Ge north, Grant, Hreth, Louis, P ett, Serjone, Sutton, Where 
Meityn: Heath, Lous, Kobinfon, Weus, Welt 
To which will be adde!. ree ints two atts,/ G anavex's Dramatick Romance of 


The OVERTURE aS Comet be, Mr BISHOP =. The OBIGINAT. MUSICK by MICHAEL ARAG 
And feveral add Aire by Bur Jou Svevansen, Beanam, Pane, and Brewer 


Macrlin, §=¢ a Magician), Mr. EGERTON, Cymon, Mr .DURUSET, 
Dors, Mr. LISTON, Lines, Mr. FAWCETT, 
- tte 8 Damon, ~~. INwRY, nor Mr. Nonars, raracse 
anda, (the Ewchantrefs) s BIS Syivia, Mifongs TE LN 8, 
s Fede! Mife *sKEES Daphne, Mifs CAREW, Doras, Mo LIS PON, 


In act I. An ARCADIAN - ee teet, 
(Compofed by Me, JOBE E— he Bahk 
Austen Sade, a = . Fag "Nymph, Mil PPINO, 
owen, . - iw enh, Lous, 
Qctdemen Plosrdens, aradwell Moti—Chepp, Heli Louis; Robieton’ wiom, wane, Welle 
Maetseon, PF 8, Row-Breet, Covent sarurn — os Rare 
*,° The YOURG LADY who perfogmed the part of VIOLANTE for the firtt 
“rime, having received thepughout the moft dattering app and app 
will repeat that chara@er on Friday. “ 


On H edngfdas, (ad ture this feafon the iatt New Upera of GUY MANNERING. 


acy by “ifs STEPHENS 
Wah the Farce of Tost ERP WALKER. f Somno, Me MAT! 


one PR Bey tu Guire by Ir. CONNOR L 
vavre Reyal, Dabli atpearame in Lundor, 
on Oe lhe wos - 


ohuge by 2 YOUNG LADY, 


(Bene per bd areas ue odin 
Afrer eheh will 


A Nu *MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
(Written by the late JOHN TOBIN, Fig. ) 
The Aiufck, entirely new, compofed by Mr. SHILLD. 
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Now the next act is commencing, or closing with this long thin 
playbill wherein is writ such a tale as shall indeed raise spirits from 
the dead . . . and even as we read the sheet lifts like a curtain and 
it is a night in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The Kembles 
have come; their classical school is established; and this evening they 
are re-opening the New Theatre Royal (burnt to the ground last 
year and now expensively rebuilt) in the Covent-Garden that was 
once convent-garden. The Kembles began to arrive a score of years 
ago when that unpromising Young Lady who made such a lament- 
able failure as Portia braved her London luck again. This time she 
won; this time she printed her name, which was Mrs. Siddons. Con- 
sider the majesty of her appearance; she raises tragedy to the skies— 
makes it something above nature—we can conceive of nothing 
grander—she embodies to our imagination the fables of mythology— 
she is tragedy personified. Consider, also, her brother, manager, and 
partner player—John Philip Kemble: he is the very still-life and 
statuary of the stage—the most classical of actors—a petrifaction of 
sentiment—endeavoring, with all the regularity of art, to raise nature 
to the dignity of his own person and demeanour—his person, manner 
and dress cast in the very mould of Roman elegance and dignity. . . . 
Hisssssss . . . Alas, neither elegance nor dignity has place tonight, 
for this is the Eighteenth of September, first night of the O. P. riots 
organized by the Old Price people who resent the new theatre’s new 
prices. Groans, howls, horns, cat-calls, whistlings; peas rolling on 
the stage, pigeons flying in the air; false-faces, banners, speeches. . . 
still the Kembles go through their parts in pantomime while the 
O. P.’s turn their backs to the stage . . . a war dance, the soldiery 
called, the riot act read. 

For three months nights like these go riotously on until at last Mr. 
Kemble lowers the offending prices and makes his speech of peace. 
However did this poor old bill, pasted together across its middle, 
come to rest on this table. But its box-fellows are stouter, and the 
nights they conjure are more quietly conducted. Here three years 
later is Macbeth again, with Siddons saying her first farewell to an 
audience so tributary that it demands that the play end for tonight 
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with the sleep-walking scene. 
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This is majesty indeed, and in such 


grand manner is she making her slow triumphant exit. . . 
Hola, hola! What's the hullabaloo in the wings? And all being 


made by a little bill for 
The Merchant of Ven- 
ice just two years later. 
Whatever can be com- 
ing one Hola! A 
Shylock emerging, and 
in a black wig 

“This will never do”— 
shouts some one back- 
stage—“‘it is an innova- 
tion, sir, totally differ- 
ent from anything that 
has ever been done on 
these boards.” “I wish 
it to be so,” answers a 
nervous, hoarse voice 








The featuring of Mrs. Sid- 
dons on this playbill for 
Douglas and The Critic 
shows that the star system 
is no modern invention. A 
comment on its drawing 
power, even in 1819, is 
found two-thirds of the way 
down the programme ,where 
the management calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the or- 
chestra has been forced un- 
der the stage to give their 
places to “Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who have not been 
able to procure Places in 
the Boxes.” Little wonder, 
though, that the house was 
filled, as this was actually 
Mrs. Siddons’ last farewell 
appearance. 


Ons 


or this Night only.) 
For the Benefit of 
MR. and MRS. C. KEMBLE. 


THRaTRe Royat, Coveni-GakDEN 


unis prefent Wepnespay. June 9, 1819, 
+ With be afted the tragedy of © 


DOUG LAS. 


Norval by Mr. C. KEMBLE, 
Lord Randolph by Mr. EGERTON, 
Glenalvon by Me. MACREADY, 
The Stranger by Mr. YOUNG, 
Donald by Mr CLAREMONT, 


Lady Randolph (for this night only) by Mrs SIDDONS, 
Anna by Mifs FOOTE. 


particular defire) on Int: rlude called 


PERSONATION. 


Lord Henry, Mr. ABBOTT, Lady Joli, Me C. KEMBLEL 


““C RT i 
. 
THE ¢.R CELLS K: 


Sr Frevfal iary, Mr. W. FARREN, Pol, Mr. JONES, 
Daugile, Mr CONNOR, Soeer, Mr EGERTON, Cates Soom Prompter, Mr King, 
Mr Dangle. Mi Mi. LOGAN. 
Tragedians. 
Lord Barieigh, Mr Willigms, Governor, “ir Comer, Farl of Leicefter, Vr Jefferies 
Sir Waker Rakigh, Mr Trebv, Sic Chviflopher Harton, Mr. simmons 
Maffter of the orfe, Mr ATKIN*, Beef bater, Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
Dea Ferole Whiflerandos, Mr. LISTON 
Sentinels, veg ews & Oran, Riecesy Mefdames Coates and Sexton, 
‘Tilberina, Mr GIRBS. To conciude with a Grand 
Sea Fight, & the Destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
For the accommodation of a number of Ledus and Gentlemen whe have not 
been able to procure Places in the Boxes, the Orchefra will, for this evening, 
be occupied by a part of the audience, and the Symphonies between the eds 
be played behind the Scenes. 
Tickets fos the Orchefra will be admitted at the Private Bes Door, Bow-freet 


AT REX. 


Cozening; or, Half an Hour in Trance, 
continues to be moft enthufaftically received—The corre& Perfonation of the various 
CharaGers by Mr. YATES, was univerfaily acknowledged by the acclamations of 
the audience—It will be repeated every evening—Bencfits excepted, 
Tomorrow, jor the Henchi of . Mis ePHENs (by Speci. al Oviire) an and lif time this Tealon, 
the Opera of The MARRIAGE of FIGARO. 
Count Almaviva, Mr. JONES, Fiorelio, Mr. DURUSET, ‘ 
Figaro by Mr, LISTON, ar) gg Gaidener] Mr. FAWCETT, 
Countefs re by Mrs. DICKONS, Sufanna by Mifs STEPHENS. 
1th an Interiade calied SYLVESTER DaGGER WOOD. 
acta Drameof The LIBERTINE. Zerlina, Mii STEPHENS. 
On Pray for tha Bewefitef Mr EMERY, the Oper of RUB RUY MACGKEGUR, 
Rob Boy (Gz as Mr. EMERY, Diana Veron, Mile STEPHENS. 
WiththeFarceof XY. Z. 
On Saturday, (16th time) the new rnufical Drama of The ITEART of MID-LOTHIAN, 
With CUZENING— And (Agth time) the Ferce of A KOLAND for an ULIVEK. 
On Monday, 24 time, Shak{peare’s Tragedy of JULIUS CASAR. 
With the revived Pantomime of MUTHER GOOF. 
On Tuefdar, for the Benefit of Mr. LISTON, the Comedy Of The RIVALS. 
Wish (by permition of the Proprictor ot the Sarrey Theatre) DUN GIOVAYNI 
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from under the black wig, and there suddenly enters—Mr. Kean. 

Yet steady, steady. For the Kembles march to their end mag- 
nificently. Here is a last-night, just three years after Kean’s first, 
when John Philip (with his idol Talma in town for the occasion) 
quits the stage; and here just two years after that comes the very last 
leave forever of the greatest of this clan. Mrs. Siddons—she who 
practised sculpture in her spare hours, and wrote that the quality of 
abstraction has always appeared to me so necessary in the art of act- 
ing—speaks her last line. Turn the sheet down gently—thus—and 
lay its spirit with some awe. For actresses in England (like co- 
medians) have not greatly concerned themselves with the quality of 
change, or been swept into the magic circle of those glamorous genii 
who so mystically beckon Art’s dancers, bidding them leap always 
up steps that promise higher ground. Among fair-haired daughters 
of the Portias the Siddons moved disparate, a solitary stylist. 

But Kean, and the romantic manner? Keats once spoke of Haz- 
litt’s depth of taste. And those among you, dear audience, who are 
intimates of Hazlitt, hear me—poor showman!—paraphrase that 
fine writer about acting when it came to showing you the Kembles. 
Here then, from the same depths, is Kean: with a style of acting sig- 
nificant, pregnant with meaning, varied and alive in every part—the 
character never stands still, the eye is never silent—almost every 
scene is stamped with the freshness of nature—he sometimes fails 
from an over-display of the resources of his art—he and Siddons 
alone raise our imagination of the parts played. And now, seeing 
Kean so, read the heart of this playbill of a March evening in 1833; 
for of all the ghostly unforgotten nights I raise tonight, here is the 
one most charged with life and death. Here moves Kean once more 
upon the stage. Broken-bodied, now; broken-brained. Playing his 
old Othello to his son’s new Iago. Kean has sinned, it seems, in the 
eyes of his son, and been banished the stage by his righteous public, 
and been now forgiven. Once more for a little while we are blinded 


by flashes of lightning . . . and now we are blinded by tears 
“Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone . . . Charles! I am dy- 
ing—speak to them forme . . .” Exit Kean. Curtain. 
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And now another act begins. It discovers the survivors, Macready 
and Charles Kean. Twenty-one years have passed since Kemble suc- 
cessfully introduced to his Covent-Garden public one Mr. Macready 
from Dublin, the same who is now that theatre’s manager and to- 
night plays Werner before the Queen. More than respectable in the 
part—the best tragic actor since Kean—his voice powerful and har- 
monious, his face not equally calculated for the stage—no sweeping 
outlines, no massy movements in his action—a better orator than 
actor. Such Macready the eclectic, whose declared ambition is to 
combine the dignity of the Kemble school with the vivacity of Kean. 
He succeeds, and plays out his allotted period—sometimes with 
Fanny Kemble, inheritor of her family’s grand estate; sometimes 
with Helen Faucit whom Gauthier describes as grace anglaise un 
peu manierée des keepsakes et des livres de beauté—until, just as the 
century tips over into its second half Macready retires, in glory. And 
leaves the stage to his old enemy—a first-rate actor in second-rate 
parts, he called him—Charles Kean. (Or was this said of Charles 
Kemble? The two are easily confused.) So here we are at last at the 


Princess’s Theatre . . . Open the big book, and thumb through 
to the night of the Kean’s family benefit, and read . . . The 
Winter’s Tale . . . Leontes, Mr. Charles Kean; Mamillius, Miss 
Ellen Terry . . . CLICK! The lights switch off, the table is 


dark, the playbills dead, and Lo! we are in the land of the living. 
Come away, good audience. Nine o’clock. Lay the cerements 
back in their narrow houses, and fasten them down, and leave; for 
the enchanted mummery is over, the unfinished shadow-show en- 
acted. So. Close the print-room door quietly, and pass quietly down 
the corridor. But where exactly did the spell break off, you ask? 
Eighteen-fifty-six. (This Collection, however, carries on to eigh- 
teen-seventy and Mrs. Enthoven is still collecting. She even keeps 
every current London program, and promises that this modern 
matter, too, shall some day be added to the nation’s files.) In that 
year Vestris died, Fechter was at the Odeon, Irving was being hissed 
in the provinces; and in four years Fechter shall come to London, 
and then after that Irving shall come, saying, “What was natural to 
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the creator is often unnatural and lifeless in the imitator. No two 
people form the same conceptions of character, and therefore it is 
always advantageous to see an independent and courageous exposition 
of an original ideal.” Such Irving the singular, touched with the 
fantastic spirit of Lemaitre; mysterious in emotion as Macready was 
matter-of-fact. And with him, making lustrous those Lyceum nights, 
shall come the gracious Terry, sister of Pre-Raphaelite painters; who 
even in these nineteen-twenties sometimes plays us Portia, and be- 
speaks mercy with such a gesture!—arms flung wide, palms hollow, 
finger-tips gathering air like a beggar’s bowl . . . Ah, we are 
pushing through the swinging-doors, and are out in the London 
street. But where shall we go now—you ask—to carry on this story 
of style, there being still time to see an hour of acting this Saturday 
night? Well, go home and read Mr. Yeats on the advantages of 
judicious elocution with little variation of cadence; or Mr. Craig 
ridiculing realism and pleading for the impersonal; or go and watch 
the Russian dancers grind the mirror of nature’s modesty under heel, 
or listen to some traveler’s tale of how the expressionists in Berlin 
are experimenting with actions few but just while they shout lines 
like a world-crier . . . But London, at this hour, you persist? 
Well—go then and see Sybil Thorndike sometimes raising tragedy 
to something above nature. Otherwise this is a lack-lustre hour for 
playgoers. That gallant dance along the circular stairway of style is 
arrested, and the figures stand still. Some of the postures are splen- 
did studies in the past; many heads are held alert; and the steps, 
perhaps, mount a stairway that is a circle and ends in its beginning. 
But still-life is a little dull to the watcher of beautiful movement. 
And what is more beautiful—more spirited—to watch than the grace 
that comes of courage, the movement that accompanies aspiration? 
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A RIME OF OLDE CHARLES-TOWNE 


By HERVEY ALLEN 


“On Friday the 24th instant, in the Court Room will be 
attempted a Tragedy called ‘The Orphan, or the Unhappy 
Marriage’. Tickets will be delivered out on Tuesday 
next, at Mr. Shepheard’s at 40s. each.”—South Carolina 
Gazette, January 18, 1734-5. 


HEN Philadelphia dressed in Quaker brown, 

And on amusement turned a drabber frown, 
Oh, years before— 

The “lost” gave plays there— 

In old Plumstead’s store! 

Before dull Dutch in New York prayed down doom 

On plays at Rip Van Dam’s “convenient room,” 

The cavaliers who /ived in Carolina, 

Good churchmen, and king’s men, who'd not decline a 

Bottle-bout, or night of revelrie 

When bawdy actors spoke to chivalry, 

Came in their boats, or rolled up in a carriage 


To see The Orphan or Unhappy Marriage. 


1734 O. S., Charles-Towne 's ablaze— 

Grown frantic— 

For the first first this side Atlantic. 

Black carpenters have stripped away the baize 
At pirates,—range on range 

Has risen where his lordship used to rage 

Of the old court room, wigs and legal sage 
Have vanished, and a stage 

Seats wait in lonely but expectant state 

Across the room above The Olde Exchange. 
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Down at old Peter Horry’s 

The wives of Whigs and Huguenots and Tories 
Have come with slaves, and patches on their faces, 
To buy “the late imported brocade stuffs, 

Chains for their little muffs, 

Head flowers in boxes, and fine smuggled laces.”’ 
While husbands at the “Sign of the Two Brewers’’ 
Mull wine, or toast rat cheese on silver skewers, 
And Scotsmen drink the Auld Land and the Thistle 
In whusky at the famous “Pig and Whistle.”’ 


To night’s the night! 

Twinkling with long wax candles, 

The house has hushed its sporting-talk and scandals; 
Old Henry Holt, the dancing master, 
Dressed in a periwig and Spanish sword, 
Urges the paid musicians even faster; 

The Governor has lent his harpsichord, 

And Master Speeze, St. Philip’s organist, 
Assaults the keys— 
Hey—diddle—diddle—diddle 

How the fiddlers fiddle! 

But now the overture is over, 

And the curtain trembles like a field of clover. 


Antony Aston, stooping under 

The curtain’s velvet fold, to feminine thunder 

Of white hands in lily-like applause, 

Steps forth to say a curtain speech 

Before the prologue to the play— 

He bows, first, to his excellency (with several chins), 
Then, to the glittering audience and begins: 


“My merry hearts, you know me as a gentleman, 

A lawyer-poet, actor, soldier, exciseman— 

To the New World in many roles I speak 

Virginia, on both sides the Cheesapeek, 

South Florida, Bahamas, Hispaniola, 

Often a coaster by the same— 

Full of shame, poverty, nakedness and hunger, 

I have turned actor for the whiles, 

And here in Charles- Towne make a bid for fame, 

Your shillings, patience, and mayhap your smiles.” 
Thump, thump, thump— 
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The play will soon begin; 

The last late-comers hurry in, 
And all agog 

The audience leans to hear:— 


THE FIRST PROLOGUE 


“When first Columbus touch’d this distant Shore, 
And vainly hop’d his Fears and Dangers o'er, 
One boundless Wilderness in View appear’d! 

No Champain Plains or rising Cities chear’d 

His wearied Eye.— 

Monsters unknown travers’d the hideous Waste, 
And men more Savage than the Beasts they chac' d. 
But mark! How soon these gloomy Prospects clear, 
And the new World's late horrors disappear. 

The soil obedient to the industrious Swains, 

With happy Harvests crowns their honest Pains, 
And Peace and Plenty triumph o’er the Plains. 
What various Products float on every Tide? 
What numerous Navys in our Harbours ride? 
Tillage and Trade conjoin their Friendly Aid, 

T’ enrich the thriving Boy and Lovely Maid. 
Hispania, it’s true, her precious Mines engross’d, 
And bore her shining Entrails to its Coast. 
Britannia more humane supplys her wants, 

The British sense and British Beauty plants. 

The Aged Sire beholds with sweet Surprise, 

In foreign Climes a numerous Offspring rize, 
Sense, Virtue, Worth and Honor stand confest, 

In each brave Male, his prosp’rous hands have blest, 
While the Admiring Eye improv'd may trace 

The Mother’s charms in each chast Virgin's Face. 
Hence we presume to usher in those Arts 

Which oft have warm’d the best and bravest Hearts. 
Faint our endeavours, rude are our Essays: 

We strive to please but can’t pretend at praise: 
Forgiving Smiles o’er pay the grateful Task, 
They’re all we hope and all we humbly ask.” 
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AMERICA’S DRAMATICK 
CRITICKS 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


HE lot of the dramatick critick has never been a very happy 

one. His contemporaries have never sung of him in tones 

that assured him a golden immortality. He is usually 
embalmed in contumely: a crabbed, inattentive, wild fellow, whose 
praise has always been thought to have its price. 

Yet, since the days when the vivacious Miss Hallam played Imogen 
—when the first dramatic criticism ever published in this country 
appeared in the columns of the Maryland Gazette—we have had the 
dramatick critick with us. This Y. Z. of colonial days—-the grand- 
parent of a hated progeny,—showed himself, however, to be very 
much of ahuman. He saw Miss Hallam and she conquered: he was 
charmed, ravished by her delicacy of manner. ‘How true and thor- 
ough her knowledge of the part she personated!” he warbled, trying 
to hide his manly emotion beneath some semblance of judgment— 
for the beauty of Miss Hallam was a narcotic to most men of the 
colonies. His eye trembled as he wrote: “Her whole form and 
dimensions how happily convertible and universally adapted to the 
variety of her part.’”’ Which gives us a great deal of the flavor of 
the woman in the eyes of the man. Cherchez le critique! 

In Dunlap’s rambling history he makes mention of a company of 
criticks, whom the crotchety old gentleman termed “sharp-shooters.”’ 
They were banded together for the purpose of correcting the theatre 
evils of the times; presumably they were a sort of club that went 
en masse to the theatre, wrote their individual opinions, and then met 
at the coffee-house—a sort of Algonquin place—to hear their patent 
remedies—of the cure or kill kind—read. Messrs. John Wells, Elias 
Hicks, Samuel Jones, William Cutting, Peter Irving and Charles 
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Adams—all alive and prospering in the year 1796. They had their 
humors—these criticks of the early Republic—they could draw fire 
from the actor Hodgkinson; they could play irreverent tricks upon 
Dunlap: for it being the fashion to sign their articles with initials, 
they often used the letter “D,” and heaped upon the one-time dram- 
atist, manager and painter the responsibilites of their critical sins. 
Then the old man would fulminate; he would brush this little coterie 
contemptuously aside: this Charles Adams—why, why—sputtered 
The Father of the American Drama,—his only claim to notice at all 
was that he happened to be the son of one President of the United 
States and the brother of another! 

These criticks who functioned between 1800 and 1864—from Dun- 
lap to Winter and Towse—were no insignificant type of men, even 
though they were grouped in print under the venomous appellations 
of “scalpers and tomahawkers,” “gentle savages,” men of “low, ego- 
tistic, unfair, malicious character,” “rats.” The spleen against the 
entire tribe mounts through the decades, and overflows at the end of 
the pen of Mr. Sedley, editor of The Round Table, who, January 2, 
1864, viciously berates them, accusing them of deeds far beneath the 
code of the lowest bandit by the roadside. He cries: “Managers 
despise them, yet dare not resist their suction. Actors despise them, 
yet dread their waspy stings in case they ignore them.” 

Alger, the adulatory biographer of Edwin Forrest, applauded this 
attack, but claimed that the formidable personator of Metamora and 
Lear had met during his career men who were deserving of favor. 
But they were men who found good in Forrest, and under such terms 
a critick is always wise! He is always a “dear fellow” to the man 
he praises. The Prince of them all, according to Alger, was James 
Hunter, of the Albany Daily Advertiser, who, in 1840, seems to have 
nurtured Forrest at the outset of his career. This critick “used to sit 
close to the stage, and watch the actor with the closest scrutiny, not 
allowing the smallest particular to escape his notice. Then at the 
end of the play he would in a private interview submit to his protégé 
the results of his observation, carefully pointing out every fault and 
indicating the remedy.” No wonder that Forrest interrupted his 
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playing to go to the funeral of such a splendid tutor of his talents! 

Jonathan Oldstyle—none other than Washington Irving, who wrote 
for his brother’s paper, the Morning Chronicle (1802)—is genial in 
noting the careless indifference of the species: “I have seen one of 
them perched on the front of the box with his back to the stage, 
sucking the head of his stick and staring vacantly at the audience, 
insensible to the most interesting specimens of scenic representation, 
though the tear of sensibility was trembling in every eye around him.” 

There were, nevertheless, criticks who did not affect this lacka- 
daisical attitude toward “the play.” William Coleman, the first 
editor of the New York Evening Post, was far from trivial in his atti- 
tude. He went evening after evening to see Hodgkinson, Cooper 
and others, and his column, The Theatre Register, noted to the minut- 
est detail the changing excellences of the players. Here was a robust 
critick, fond of pleasure yet not letting it interfere with his duties. 
Twenty-first Street, in New York, used to be called Love Lane, and 
here it was Coleman killed his man—was it an actor?—and consid- 
ately picked up the body and left it on the deceased’s doorstep. Dun- 
lap was the outstanding theatre manager in those days, and the popu- 
lation of New York was a few thousand. 

Coleman’s critiques were of the kind that distinguished the culture 
of the day; he wrote for a reader with the same culture. His style 
was that of the whole country. Men read their Greek, knew their 
classics, recited their Shakespeare backwards, went to the theatre 
with a partisan spirit. Addison and Pope were their critical goal, 
they emulated the wit of Dr. Johnson. Whether Paine of Boston, or 
Poe of New York, or Harby of Charleston, the criticks of the Old 
Stock could never resist lauding the drama of ancient Greece, uphold- 
ing the heroes of Plutarch, painting their conceptions of the ideal 
writer, and chanting the power of the theatre for good, where others 
were trying to show the theatre’s utter damnation. 

Walt Whitman, down in New Orleans, in Philadelphia and in 
New York, was drawn to the theatre by its brilliancy: the bohemian 
around the footlights. Bryant as editor, as judge in the prize con- 
tests which actors like Hackett, Wallack and Dan Marble used to 
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New York Historical Society 





William Dunlap, unhappy at being only a theatrical 
manager, a critic, and a historian, included painting 
among his accomplishments. Above is a painting 
done in 1788, when Dunlap was twenty-two, enti- 
tled The Artist Showing His First Picture to His 
Family. 

















Ehrich Galleries 





In his painting of this scene from a dramatization of 
Cooper’s The Spy, presented at the new Park Theatre in 
1822, Dunlap preserves a great deal of the flavor of the 
period, and appears to have painted from the actors of 
the original cast. The virtuous maiden at the extreme 
left seems to be none other than Ellen Augusta Johnson, 
afterward Mrs. Ellen Hilson, a famous actress of the 
time. At the moment seen above the play has reached 
the exciting climax when Harry Wharton, a loyalist, is 
unable to deceive the good Captain Lawton of the Vir- 
ginia Horse by his crude disguise, and so takes off both 
his wig and eye patch, which he holds in his hands. 
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encourage, as toastmaster at dinners to playwrights and players, some- 
times wrote editorials about the theatre he loved. Horace Greeley, 
in his Autobiography, confessed: “I have thought that the wise way 
would be to choose a fit occasion, go once to a good theatre, and never 
darken the doors of any playhouse again.” 

It is peculiar to note how eager these criticks were for aesthetic 
excellence; they looked for beauty; they commented on the actor’s 
reading of lines, the manner in which he placed emphasis, his gesture. 
“We are deeply impressed with the belief that the theatre is highly 
important to society,” writes Paine, “as a great publick school, in 
which all classes may assemble, to acquire mutual respect from exam- 
ples of good breeding, to cultivate morality from the delineations of 
life, to enliven social humor from the vivacity of fiction, and to 
imbibe correct ideas of classical reading and of our native tongue 
from striking instances, however rare, of the force of elocution and 
purity of pronunciation.” To Paine, The Merchant of Venice stood 
unrivalled in form and expression, and he loved Dryden’s Spanish 
Fryar because it used Shakespeare as a model. 

To such criticks, the theatre was a powerful engine, suggesting 
passion for good or evil. “Let not, however, only the external form 
attract—let intellectual beauties also share our feelings. Let the 
temple of the dramatick muse become not only the rendezvous of 
fashion and taste, but let them redeem our youth from the dull excite- 
ment of the tavern, the poisonous contact of the gaming table. Let 
the theatre entice their steps to the sight of female circles, of soft and 
refined emotion; and, moulding them, as it were, by the orphean 
power of poetry, into creatures of civilized society, open to their 
gentle ambition those scenes and objects and attentions, where still 
linger the last beams and vestiges of chivalry.” 

Classical though they were in their education, bred as they were 
in the English traditions of acting, these criticks kept watch of the 
native playwright and warned him against bad models. The romances 
that N. P. Willis put into dialogue, like Tortesa the Usurer, were the 
fashion of the day. It is not enough to supply actors with sonorous 
lines, exclaims James K. Paulding—his critical zeal overflowing in 
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the American Quarterly for 1827. Most of the romantic plays and 
melodramas he witnessed consisted of a mass of words—tolerably 
arranged in mouthfuls for the player. Our writers, he declared, do 
not feel that they can claim themselves worthy of their craft unless 
they become “great at swearing”; they adopt a melodramatic style, 
which to his mind was nothing more than “a total departure from 
nature and probability.” “Does it ever occur to a particular class of 
dramatic writers,” Paulding asks, “that people ought sometimes to 
talk common sense, even in a melodrama?’” Lofty, noisy and 
measured—these are the words hurled in 1827 against the body of 
America’s dramatic output. 

Poe’s ardor as a dramatick critick was slow moving; born of a 
family of players, his dramatic instinct was not dominantly to the 
fore. His Politian—fragments of which are the only evidence that 
he tried playwriting himself—is largely of the type deprecated by 
Paulding. Poe’s own desire to escape the foreign model was intended 
for the other fellow, not for himself. His judgment of plays, too, is 
to be doubted, though he often went many times to study the same 
piece—nine evenings given to Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion, I believe. 
His prejudices were against the encroachment of realism. He saw 
in Mrs. Mowatt’s play only theatrical trickery. He says: “The day 
has at length arrived when men demand rationalities in place of con- 
ventionalities. It will no longer do to copy, even with absolute 
accuracy, the whole tone of even so ingenious and really spirited a 
thing as The School for Scandal. It was comparatively good in its 
day, but it would be positively bad at the present day, and imitations 
of it are inadmissible at any day.’’ Poe was not in accord with the 
approach of real stage effect. If Fashion succeeds at all, he says, it 
will be because of “the very carpets, the very ottomans, the very chan- 
deliers, and the very conservatories that gained so decided a popu- 
larity for that most inane and utterly despicable of all modern 
comedies—the London Assurance of Boucicault.” But despite this 
disgruntled attitude, Poe was not despondent: all he wanted was to 
see the English modern drama of his day thrown aside as a model. 
He wrote: “The drama has not declined, as many suppose: it has 
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only been left out of sight by everything else. We must discard all 
models. The Elizabethan theatre should be abandoned. We need 
thought of our own—principles of dramatic action drawn not from 
the ‘old dramatists’ but from the fountain of a nature that can never 
grow old.” 

Thus the old dramatick criticks praised where their classic minds 
were pricked, and pled for a native dramaturgy. Nothing nobler 
than an American theme, cried Paulding; give us copyright and give 
us independence, cried Cornelius Mathews, critic and playwright. 
The old Park Theatre put these “magnates of the pen” in the Pit, 
fourth row; to get there they had to travel through the cellar. They 
knew they were despised, and sometimes tried to escape contumely 
by the thrust indirect. Paine wrote: “We are aware that criticism 
has little zest for the fastidious palate, unless some imperfections, 
apparent or imaginary, are either detected or invented.” 

It was a crude affair, the theatre of the days of the Dramatick 
Criticks; yet there were Nestors in the Pit who wagged their heads 
and said it was better than what they had been accustomed to in their 
day—which looked backward to the Revolution. There were its 
excellences, to be sure, but the critics delighted too in dwelling upon 
its shortcomings. Jonathan Oldstyle completes the picture: 

“T shall conclude with a few words of advice for the benefit of 
every department of it. I would recommend— 

To the actors—less etiquette, less fustian, less buckram. 

To the orchestra—new music and more of it. 

To the pit—patience, clean benches, and umbrellas. 

To the boxes—less affectation, less noise, less coxcombs. 

To the gallery—less grog, and better constables; and 

To the whole house, inside and out, a total reformation. 

And so much for the Theatre.” 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Y a happy chance for those who live in or visit New York, there is 
on exhibition at the New York Public Library a collection repre- 


senting sixty years of the New York stage (from 1860 to 1920) 
which illustrates beautifully the material in this Theatre Backgrounds 
issue and which supplements it gayly and fully and in a hundred ways. 
From case Number I, with its record of Niblo’s Garden, where Edwin For- 
rest appeared and Charlotte Cushman, E. L. Davenport, Anna Cora 
Mowatt, the Bateman sisters, John IT. Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams, ““The Black Crook” and the Ravel family, the collection runs on 
through the records of the Wallack theatres, Booth’s, Daly’s, the Union 
Square, where A. M. Palmer was king, the Lyceum and the Empire of the 
Frohmans. It includes interesting and vivid material on our early Bur- 
lesques, on Tony Pastor and our Vaudeville beginnings, the Minstrels from 
Jim Crow Rice to Lew Dockstader, Harrigan and Hart, Weber and Fields, 
Mary Anderson, Joe Jefferson and a hundred others of those who have 
made American stage history. And it ends—where it really begins—with 
the Robinson Locke collection of playbills, photographs, newspaper criti- 
cisms, and an array of bound volumes in which more of all of these are 
included. The collection was made by Robinson Locke, formerly of the 
Toledo Blade, who presented it to the Library. A public library can 
obviously never, by the condition of its funds, make the important collec- 
tions that an individual can, but it is a fine depository for such a collection 
because its shelves are open to the world’s eyes and uses. The New York 
Public Library already has one of the most interesting dramatic collections 
in the world, and this Spring Exhibition of our Theatre Backgrounds 
should be an impetus to other collectors to do for the Library, and through 
it for the public, what is being done for the English public through Mr. 
Hardie’s fine theatre collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Little Theatre tournament which has marked the coming of Spring 
in New York for the last three years marked also the second coming to 
victory of the players of the Dallas Little Theatre, under the direction of 
Oliver Hinsdell. Last year this group carried off the first prize with John 
Rogers’ play of Texas life, Judge Lynch. This year they won the prize 
again with what was generally conceded to be a very fine production of a 
very fine play—Paul Green’s No ’Count Boy, published in Theatre Arts 
Monthly last November. 
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Photograph by Ralph Steiner of Charles Warburton and Whitford Kane in The Critic 


THE CRITIC’S CALENDAR 


HE first bell for summer recess in the New York theatre rang when The Critic 

was produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Sheridan’s lark at the expense of 
Old Drury does not merely follow in the wake of a winter of revivals. It points ahead 
to the Grand Street Follies, and the Grand Street Follies may be taken as a symbol of 
summer time in our theatre, when actors, playwrights, and designers pause to poke fun 
at their professions, and the serious business of the winter is forgotten. The Critic was 
the Follies of its day, and the many respects in which it is still alive are proofs of the 
eternal sameness of the theatre’s essentials. Though the dramaturgy Sheridan ridiculed 
is extinct, and we are spared the dull pomposities of bad historical tragedies in blank 





























Design by Donald Mitchell Oenslager for A Bit o’ Love 


verse, contemporary equivalents are ample enough to make each of his thrusts live 
today. Our playwrights, employing a different form and treating different materials, 
must bow to the same necessities Mr. Puff faced, and their bunglings in solving them 
are startlingly similar to the bunglings of Mr. Puff. What was funny in the year of 
Garrick’s death as a joke on the profession still stands as funny today, a year after 
Duse’s death. The reason lies as much with the production of the Neighborhood Play- 
house as with Sheridan’s text. The actors seize upon the everlasting weaknesses of the 
theatre and parody them with the gusto and expertness they bring to the burlesque of a 
season’s excesses in each edition of the Follies. Dorothy Sands as the elegant Mrs. 
Dangle and the sniffing confidante catches the brittle clarity of high comedy and the 
perpetual comicalities of intelligent exaggeration. ‘Though lan Maclaren dodges points 
by racing through his long speeches, and misses the shameless vulgarities of the true 
Puff, he creates a gentleman of graceful dignity who would have caught the eye of 
Gainsborough, and catches the eye of a modern by the rare style of his playing as well 
as the elegance of his appearance. The rest of the large cast in various ways and in 
varying degrees of excellence, combined with the direction of Agnes Morgan and lan 
Maclaren and the settings of Aline Bernstein, makes of The Critic the one complete 
pleasure of the month. 

A Bit o’ Love at the Actors’ Theatre found Galsworthy pushing compassion to the 
point of voluptuousness. The title betrays but little of the love that is in the play, and 
does not even indicate the well of ecstatic saintliness O. P. Heggie drew from to create 
Michael Strangway. There seem to be two Galsworthys writing for the theatre. One 
is the sober social analyst of Justice and Strife, the appraiser of class conflict, who, 
though he is not innocent of sentimentality, writes impartially and poignantly, and lets 
his play rise to its own “spire of meaning.” The other is the Galsworthy of The 
Fugitive and A Bit o’ Love, who shrinks from no sentimentality, and trembles tenderly 
over the most obvious beatitude. A Bit o’ Love is weighted down with symbols which 
herald almost all its action. The problem of the wife unhappily married to the min- 
ister finds a parallel in the subtle symbol of a little wild bird, caged by the children. 
As Michael has freed the bird at Confirmation Class, he must free his wife from her 
domestic difficulties. The bird cage, too, is crushed when the home is broken up. 
Strangway, bent upon hanging himself, is stopped by tiny Tibby, and a minute later 
“a little white dove’s feather comes floating down the wind.” “The miine’s sent a bit 
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o’ love,” cries Tibby, and the minister replies, ““Thank you, Tibby! I want that bit o’ 
love.”” By the time of the final curtain it seems inordinate modesty for the preacher 
to pray, “give me strength to go on, till I love every living thing.”’ His love has 
already seemed inexhaustible. He has borne insults and humiliation with “the patient 
shrug that is the badge”’ of all his tribe. This distressing compassion of Michael might 
be made more bearable if he were played in an unorthodox manner. But O. P. Heggie 
made his every word an Amen. Chrystal Herne did nobly with the wife, but the best 
playing as well as the best writing was in humbler scenes in the Village Inn, where 
Edward Rigby’s knowing drolleries as Dodleigh came as a relief. The business of 
finding a chairman started amusingly but was dragged on into dullness, and its repeti- 
tions and the whole play’s clumsy architecture were not glossed over by Robert 
Milton’s slow pacing. His details had their customary finish and charm, and the scenes 
of the children and the villagers were handled with an easy fluency. But the best 
feature of 4 Bit o’ Love was Donald Mitchell Oenslager’s use of a skeleton setting. 
Drawing-room, inn and barn fitted well into the permanent outlines of the beams, and 
the church-yard, where the frame-work was discarded, had an ominous and bewitching 
beauty. 

Just as A Bit o’ Love is Galsworthy letting his fancy turn to thoughts of love, The 
Poor Nut, by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, is a play for spring and summer time in our 
theatre. It is a light comedy of a small western college town which provides as much 
laughter as anything the season has offered. Its plot is thin and stereotyped, following 
in the best tradition of the Ralph Barbour stories. But the formula of the grind turned 
hero in athletics and winning the right girl after saving his college’s name on the track 
serves well as a frame on which to hang gay observation and amusing lines. The play, 
unevenly written throughout, dwindles away into a weak third act of happy adjust- 
ments, when the fraternity house in which it is laid should offer as many comic possibili- 
ties as the Nugents take advantage of in the trainer’s tent and the actual race—so hilari- 
ously governed by Percy Helton as Magpie Welch, the cheer leader. Elliott Nugent, 
heading a very satisfactory cast, makes one forget the absurdities of the play by his win- 
ning weaknesses as the long-haired introvert and accept the whole as excellent amuse- 
ment for the summer recess. 

The Gorilla and Aloma of the South Seas are also recess pastimes. The Gorilla, 
jointly indebted to The Murder of the Rue Morgue and Seven Keys to Baldpate, is 
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“a chilling, thrilling, killing mystery,” according to the programme, and, though it 
has known many betters within recent years, it is the most successful of its kind the past 
season has offered. Poorly set, badly played, and written to type, it provides several 
of the uncomfortable moments demanded of its genre, and an unusual moment when 
the gorilla jumps from the stage to run wild in the auditorium. Aloma of the South 
Seas is summer fare, dressed for a summer run. Inconceivably dull in the writing it has 
hootchie-kootchied itself into the notoriety belonging to bold and bad plays and stories 
set in the South Seas, where few clothes and fewer morals are supposed to be forgiven 
on the ground of being necessary features of tribal life. 

Two of the month’s offerings have been odd fare for spring. One is Ulrich Haupt’s 
unpardonably bad production of Erdgeist, which attempted to adjust itself to the season 
by becoming The Loves of Lulu, but confessed its whole emphasis by the change of title. 
The other is Ibsen’s difficult and vintaged Rosmersholm, which the Stagers revived 
with Margaret Wycherly as Rebecca West. The play, with its unbelievable struggles 
between Conservatives and Radicals, its symbolism of the white horses, and the com- 
plexities of its characters, flies far from the plausibility of The Wild Duck, with which 
it immediately challenges comparison. Even given a performance equal to the one the 
Actors’ Theatre gave The Wild Duck it would tax credulity. Its problem is as aged 
as the problem of the Ekdals is ageless. The Stagers were unable to catch Ibsen’s 
tenuous atmosphere here, and neither the acting nor Cleon Throckmorton’s setting, 
with its giant portraits, established the difficult illusion or dramatized the mood. Mar- 
garet Wycherly’s Rebecca alone lived and breathed, and, though it was often unsteady, 
had comprehension and dignity and beauty in its quieter moments. 


JoHN Mason Brown. 











THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, where so many interesting adven- 
tures in production and revivals have taken place in the last few years, Mr. 
Nigel Playfair revived The Rivals in March of this year. Apropos of the 
occasion, the London Morning Post reprinted a criticism which had ap- 
peared in its pages on January 18, 1775, in connection with the first produc- 
tion of The Rivals. The review, which is headed “For the ‘Morning Post’ 
Theatrical Critique” and is savagely signed “Scorpion,” gives in detail the 
action of the play and concludes with these critical paragraphs which are an 
immensely amusing comment on the persistence of our theatrical bad habits: 
the author’s parts “barbarously handled” by the performers, the author 
himself ‘‘mistaking ribaldry for humor,” the three new scenes “unanimously 
admired.”” A year from now, and a hundred years from now, if things go 
on like this, we may be able to reprint this Theatre Backgrounds Issue of 
Theatre Arts and find it looking as entirely modern as these paragraphs of 
Scorpion’s about The Rivals: 

“This comedy, said to be written by Mr. Sheridan, jun., seems to be the 
hasty composition of a young man of more genius than present knowledge 
of the English drama; hence those defects in the main pillars, which are the 
only supports of a dramatic composition. 

“The fable is not the most natural or intelligible, nor have the characters 
any great claim to novelty. Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, indifferent as they are, were most barbarously handled by the inatten- 
tion of the performers, neither of the two being perfect in one sentence of 
their parts: Shameful! that the fame of an author should thus be sported 
with by persons, to whom he is under the necessity of intrusting it; for to 
their conduct we attribute a part of the bad reception which attended the 
representation. 

“The dialogue, in many scenes, was natural and pleasing; in one or two, 
far superior to that of the modern race of comic writers ;—the situation be- 
tween Captain Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop was well conceived and 
wrought up. We think the writer has here and there mistaken ribaldry for 
humour, at which the audience seemed displeased. All the performers, the 
two already excepted, exerted themselves to the utmost. A prologue by Mr. 
Lee, in the character of a Serjeant at Law, and Mr. Quick, as an Attorney, 
who brings the former a fee to plead for the bard, though novel, was not 
much relished. The Epilogue, however, made amends; for it struck us as 
one of the most harmonious, pretty pieces of the kind we have heard for 
some time. 

“There were three new scenes upon the occasion, one of which, a per- 
spective view through the south parade at Bath, to the late Mr. Allen’s 
delightful villa, was unanimously admired.” 


The production of Stark Young’s The Colonnade by the London Stage 
Society met with a very interesting response, divided between those extremes 
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of critical approval and disapproval which have most often marked the 
production of plays of unusual and permanent quality. One important 
critic calls it ‘surely the best American play that this country has ever 
seen.” A. B. Walkley of the Times, although he does not like the 
form of the play and says that he fought his own interest in it with all the 
strength of his training and habit and conviction, found himself over. 
powered by its beauty before it ended and speaks of it as “a work of art, 
of absorbing interest.’ ‘This strange play,” he says, “gradually enfolds 
you with its dreamy, unhappy atmosphere. You struggle against it, are at 
times distinctly irritated by it, but are in the end subdued.” The very 
strength of the antagonism with which other critics greeted the play is in 
itself proof of the play’s power. Even here in America, where the material 
of its Southern life, its quiet atmospheric manner and its unresolved but 
compelling conclusion should be familiar and easily acceptable, the play has, 
in its published form, met the same emphasis of favor and disfavor. 
Ten years from now we shall know better just how important a play it is. 
In the meantime some American actor has a fine part open to him. 


Shaw has done it again! This time, aided and abetted by Mme. Pitoeff 
as Joan, he has carried his play to Paris, where French plays on the subject 
have fallen one upon another, and has made a success of it, to no one’s 
surprise more than that of the French critics, who are, however, enthusi- 
astic in their praise. One of them says that Bernard Shaw, far more than 
most historians, has interpreted the mediaeval mind and that his Joan sur- 
passes in its characterization the efforts of any French dramatist to recreate 
the figure of the woman who was also a warrior and a saint. 


By the death of Lucien Guitry, the French stage loses one of its most 
polished performers of recent years. Paris recognized in him an extraordi- 
nary technician, who without grease paint could catch character by the 
flexibility of his voice and mask, and followed him until the end in parts 
which would have been denied him in America because of his age. Trained 
in the stiff school of the Conservatoire, Guitry’s experience extended from 
Armand in La Dame aux Camélias, through Chantecler (which came to 
him by the death of Coquelin) and L’Aiglon, in which he acted with Bern- 
hardt, to the light and amusing plays of his son, Sacha Guitry, to which he 
had largely devoted the last few years. When the two Guitrys and Yvonne 
Printemps, the wife of Sacha, played together, Paris saw an extraordinary 
combination of talents which by the finish of its artifice lifted the thin 
material of the plays at hand into the realm of the important and definitely 
theatrical. 
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From a crayon painting formerly in her own possession 

















New York Public Library 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson as Caesar in the original New 
York production of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra in 1906. 





THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
THREE MEDIAEVAL PLAYS 


The Dutch Library. Vol.I. A Beautiful Play of Lancelot of Denmark, 
translated by Dr. P. Geyl. Vol. II. An Ingenious Play of Esmoreit, and 
Vol. III. A Marvelous History of Mary of Nimmegen, both translated 
by Harry Morgan Ayres, with introductions by Adriaan J. Barnouw. 
Theatre Arts, Inc.: New York (American Agents). 


ITH the publication of these attrac- 

tive first volumes of the Dutch Library 

series, Martinus Nijhoff has made [egg 
available to the English-speaking public what are [oe ——- 
probably the earliest secular dramas of mediaeval ra 
times. These delightful old plays are not only 
interesting in themselves and as examples of early 
Dutch literature, they are also important for the 
light they throw on the development of the theatre 
in Europe and because of their possible influence 
on English literature. Comparison of a play such 
as Esmoreit with Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, 
which saw the light some hundred and eighty years 
later, leads to speculation on the intercommunica- 
tion of the Lowlands and England and the influ- 
ence of the drama of one country on that of the other. Professor Bar- 
nouw’s introductions bring out many interesting points with regard to the 
medieval stage in general and these ‘‘abel spel” in particular. 

A striking quality of these plays is that they are essentially of the 
theatre. ‘They are charming to read, but must have been much more 
charming on the medieval stage, with actors in the quaint costuming of the 
fifteenth century, padding their parts here and there with skillful panto- 
mime. “Here they hang Robert,” says a stage direction in Esmoreit. How 
definitely this puts the play among the thrillers! Doubtless they were popu- 
lar dramas, these ‘‘marvelous histories” and “beautiful and amorous plays.” 
It is this quality of the theatre that makes them survive even to our own 
day and has made them live again not only between the covers of books, 
but on the stage itself both in Holland and in England. Tuey have been 
produced within the last year in London with great success and their naive 
and archaic charm cannot fail to tempt an imaginative director to experi- 
ment in this unusual field. 
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From the standpoint of language it is doubtful whether these plays can 
ever mean as much to an English-speaking public as they do to the Dutch, 
yet it is remarkable how much vigor and beauty the translations possess. 
Old Dutch, apparently, translates better into old English than modern 
Dutch into modern English. The plays move along easily and comfort- 
ably in their new language, and the losses in sound here and there are only 
the inevitable accompaniment of translation. 

To give an intelligent opinion of these plays one should know the stage 
for which they were written. Unfortunately there is very little material 
which throws light on this part of the production. The few authentic docu- 
ments we have relating to the stages in use at the time show crude imita- 
tions of the Roman theatre or adaptations of the church plan. The fact 
that the plays were written to be acted at festivals makes one believe that— 
especially for a play so closely related to religious drama as Mary of Nim- 
megen—the arrangement of the stage was influenced by the altar. In 
Germany, stages of this type still exist, erected as temporary decoration 
at Easter time. The festivals themselves suggest a certain relation with 
the Pre-Christian Spring festivals, which in out-of-the-way places in Europe 
survive to the present day with all their paraphernalia of skins and masks. 
Mary of Nimmegen is probably one of the earliest versions of the Sister 
Beatrice legend which has its most recent incarnation in The Miracle. It is 
also interesting from the point of view of stage production, being one of the 
earliest examples of a play within a play. Mary is converted from her 
sinful ways by witnessing a miracle play given on a pageant-main in the 
village square, a play which was “‘better than many a preaching.” 

HERMAN Rosse. 


UNDER THREE REIGNS 


A Player Under Three Reigns, by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. 
Little, Brown and Company: New York. 

This amiable and anecdotal record of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s 
activities during his fifty years of stage career will be something of a disap- 
pointment to those interested in the theatre and in acting as one of the sub- 
tlest as well as the most fascinating of the arts. Forbes-Robertson chooses 
to talk of the many painters,, actors and writers he has known rather than of 
himself and his own eminent achievements as actor and manager. He 
gives us many pen portraits of his friends, but in spite of his modesty, the 
most interesting of all is that of the author himself—the man whom Shaw 
had in mind for the part when he wrote Caesar and Cleopatra, the creator 
of the leading role in The Passing of the Third Floor Back, a Hamlet who 
never failed to hold and move his public. One cannot help wishing that 
this portrait had been more detailed and analytical, that more attention 
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had been given to the very important changes and developments in the 
English stage during this period. Superficiality is too often the hall mark 
of stage biography, and this dignified and urbane volume is not without 
that reproach. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Dance, by Margaret N. H’Doubler. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany: New York. 


In her book on the dance Margaret H’Doubler, who is Professor of 
Physical Education in the University of Wisconsin, gives a detailed 
description of her method of teaching dancing to students of college age. 
In her opening chapters she formulates her theory of the educational value 
of the dance and its importance as a liberating and civilizing influence. 
The rest of the book is devoted to a careful analysis of what the author 
calls the fundamentals of movement, with diagrams, charts, schedules of 
lessons, suggestions concerning music and a very general bibliography—all 
of which will make this a useful textbook for instructors in schools and 
colleges. 


One Act Plays for Stage and Study, Preface by Augustus Thomas. 
Samuel French: New York. 


A great many successful dramatists have turned their hands to the com- 
position of one-act plays, and to the student who wishes to examine their 
productions, as well as to the actor in search of tried and proved material, 
the twenty-five plays collected by Samuel French will prove convenient 
and helpful. In this volume every title is familiar, either because the play 
itself has had its day upon the stage or because the author’s name is widely 
known. Here we find Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, Augustus Thomas 
and George Ade, Lady Gregory and Clare Kummer—to name half a 
dozen at random. The plays are practically all light comedies of character 
or situation touched with poetry or pathos as the case requires—essen- 
tially one-act material handled by experienced craftsmen. 


A Study of the Modern Drama, by Barrett H. Clark. D. Appleton 
and Company: New York. 

A student of modern drama would go far to find a more careful and 
detailed guide book or primer than Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s volume. A 
short biographical sketch of each writer is followed by a general study 
of one or two of his more important plays and by discussions on art and 
technique from Ibsen to O'Neill. There are complete lists of each writer’s 
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works with notes on translations and available editions. Finally sixty-four 
pages are devoted to a monumental bibliography. 


Twenty Years on Broadway and the Years It Took to Get There, by 
George M. Cohan. Harper and Brothers: New York. 


When George M. Cohan undertook to present himself in Twenty Years 
on Broadway he remembered the curtain lecture he had administered to his 
first comic opera company: ‘Crash right through this show tonight— 
speed, speed, speed, a whole lot of speed!”” The dizzying effect of the 
final chapters of this record of irascible and dogged effort can only be 
compared to the spirited finales of his own productions. He crashed 
through to Broadway with a vengeance, forcing troupers, hoofers, song 
writers and play writers to admit at last that “that guy Cohan’”’ certainly 
could carry through to success everything in the Broadway theatrical world 
from eccentric dancing to gigantic managerial enterprises. The years that 
it took to accomplish this result fill about two-thirds of the book with a 
picturesque account of a determined struggle punctuated by periodic fallings 
out with one and another of the various people with whom that “clever 
kid” disagreed. The book gives a picture of a trouper’s life, of vaudeville 
ideals and loyalties, of the development of an individual talent, but avoids 
any real study of the writer’s relation to the making of a peculiarly Amer. 
ican type of theatre or of his attitude towards its present day problems 
and interests. 


Old English, by John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner's Sons: New York. 
London Life, by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock. George H. Doran 
Company: New York. 


Here are two books which promise a feast, and give exactly one charac- 
ter—Heythorp, in Old English. Mr. Galsworthy’s play is being pre- 
sented in New York at the present time and was reviewed in the March 
number of THEATRE ArTs. From the printed page, as from Mr. Arliss’s 
admirable interpretation, there emerges a figure of almost epic grandeur. 
Mr. Galsworthy has created Heythorp with the loving care of one who 
performs the last rites for the dead. He celebrates, in the ruthless old 
buccaneer of the “Island Navigation Co., Inc.,”’ who is drawn with a 
disciplined reticence and skill, the passing of a race of empire builders— 
men who lived hard, drank deep and died, like gentlemen! Against this 
rugged figure the tinsel banalities of London Life become evident. Simon 
Bradshaw’s half-hearted efforts to be an honest politician excite only con- 
tempt when compared with the thoroughgoing rascality with which Old 
Heythorp succeeds in providing for his granddaughter-under-the-rose. Old 
English as a play is not on a level with Mr. Galsworthy’s best, but Old 
English himself is unsurpassable. 
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This engraving of the last scene of The Father of the 
Family, as it was presented in the Modern Hall, Amster- 
dam, late in the eighteenth century, gives an interesting 
illustration of what had happened to the Dutch theatre 
since the time of Mary of Nimmegen. Compared with 
Drury Lane, on page 453, the Modern Hall affords 
many distinct differences. Its apron is practically non- 
existent, and, though it has proscenium doors, its stage 
boxes have been replaced by rococo figures. The break 
between audience and players is also much more abrupt 
than in Drury Lane. 














Subscription Membership 


in the 


ACTORS’ THEATRE 


for 
the season of 1925-26 
are now being received 
Orchestra seats for 
five plays 


twelve dollars each 


Productions of same high 
standard as 


“Candida” and “The Wild Duck” 


Address 


ACTORS’ THEATRE, Inc. 


157 West 48th Street 











Arthur Hopkins 


presents 


What Price 
Glory 


by Maxwell Anderson 
and Laurence Stallings 


‘this play 


is certainly the best use 
which the theatre has yet 
made of the war, and it is 
entirely possible that it is 
the best American play about 
anything. Everybody 
will roar with joy at it.” 

—Heywood Broun, World. 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE — NOW 
45th St., W. of B’way Mats. Thursday & Saturday 





Editorially 
Speaking 


Your SUMMER ADDRESS 


Have you sent us your summer address? 


Magazines are not forwarded, and you won't 
want to miss your August Costume number 
or your September Little Theatre Year 
300k. 


He_p YOURSELF 

We have on our shelves extra copies—he- 
yond our need for sets—of about twenty-five 
numbers of THEATRE ArTS QUARTERLY and 
MonTHLy. These are always in demand by 
Little Theatres for plays and by students 
and teachers who are making up stage de- 
sign scrap-books or studying special phases 
of the work in the new theatre such as 
Marionettes, Little Theatre organization, the 
Drama abroad, New York productions, 
theatre building and equipment and so forth. 
They contain some of our best and most 
popular Little Theatre plays. But our of- 
fice is small and we have no room to store 
them, so we have decided to offer them to 
readers of THEATRE Arts at ten cents a 
copy plus postage in sets of not less than 
ten. Since this is, however, to all intents 
and purposes a gift, we cannot afford to do 
any billing and bookkeeping and must add 


“Cash to accompany order.” 


Mr. Eaton’s LittLte THEATRE 


Walter Prichard Eaton has been in the 
office outlining his ideas on the Little 
Theatre Year Book which he is to edit. 
And there is little doubt that his issue of 
THEATRE Arts will be a real Little Theatre 
Number, for Mr. Eaton’s idea is that quite 
apart from the value that Little Theatres 
have as half-ways to big theatres, quite apart 
from their use to schools and colleges for 
educational theory and practice and pleas- 
ure, they have—the whole amateur idea of 
the theatre has—a live interest in itself and 
a permanent creative value to every com- 
munity in whose activities they share and 
whose interest they rouse. 
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W. Oden Waller 


Scenic Studios 
530-532 West 47th Street 
Chickering 2954 
PAINTING AND DESIGNING 


ALOMA Outwarp Bounp 
THe Bap MAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
THe Next Room Sue Hap to Know 
Tue GREEN GoppEssS PIERROT THE PRODIGAL 


Stage Career Agency 


(Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office—and the 
Little Theatre Service Bureaus) 


A Professional Institution Combining Training, 
Engagement and Career Direction. 


Contract to Place Every Accepted Applicant. 


Practical Experience in Playwriting, 
Stage Direction and Management. 


Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers, 
Musicians and Special Talent. 


Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 


STUDIO OFFICE 
229 W. 5ist St. New York 1493 Broadway 








PAUL ELDER & 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
SELLERS OF Books 
Opsyects OF ART AND STATIONERY 


Tue Tomoye Press 


239 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Rox Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PFVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


N response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and Little Theatres, 
Theatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


Available for immediate use 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 
A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers of 
America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


Available after September 1 


THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the 
Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 


2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illustrated 
by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with accompany- 
ing lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre. 


For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 








In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 





























| 
DENISHAWN 


and Ted Shawn 
and its Related Arts 


The Ruth St. Denis 
School of Dancing 


Summer Session opens June 8 under supervision 
of Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn. Send for 
folder on special teacher's courses. 

Louise Jackson, Secretary 
327 West 28th Strect New York City 

















MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Special classes for Professionals 
in pantomime, mimo-drama, 

plastique and rhythmics 

108 Central Park South 
New York 
Circle 8367 

Ballets Produced and Incidental Dances 

Arranged. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN ARTS OF 
THE THEATRE 
ELLEN VAN VALKENBURG 
(Mrs. Maurice Browne) 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
(Most distinguished work, settings for the “‘Pro- 
cessional”’ produced by the Theatre Guild) 
PLAY ACTING, PLAY PropuCING, STAGE LIGHTING, 
DaLcroze EuryYtTHMics, DesIGN AND FoLkK 
DANCING. 
JUNE 22 To AuGUST 6 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
Write for Catalog. 
Scholarships to talented students. 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


Intensive Theatre Workshop Course 


June 29-July 25 


For catalog of winter and summer courses, apply to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street New York 








For Tiny Tots -- 
A Home - School 


Children 1 to 12 vears 


Large shaded grounds; good 
food, home care, sympathetic 
understanding. 

Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Grammar Grades. 
Music and Dancing. Sound 
education, thorough training. 

Experienced glethiien and 


nurse. 


Write for Catalog 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill,W.Y. 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 

















Theodora Irvine 


Director of 
the Irvine Players 


Summer Course in Acting 
August 3rd to 3lst 


Private instruction and small classes in 
Acting, Pantomime, Rhythmic Dancing, 
Fencing, Voice, Correct Speech, Make-up, 
Stage Technique. 

“I am trying to profit by what 

you taught me.”’—Alice Brady. 
Work approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Coburn, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy. 


31-A Riverside Drive New York City 





The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


President 


Students have opportunity of playing 
with Professionals in Stock, seven per- 
formances each week; as a Stock Com- 
ee headed Pd five well-known New 

actors under direct manage- 
ment of the School. 


Presentations of Broadway 
Successes since February 23 
“So This Ils London’’; ‘‘The Cat and 
P cae ‘Just Married”’ “Oute 


ward Bound “The First “Year” 
pe Last Warning’’ “Wedding 
Belis’*; The Bad Man’’; “In the 
Next Room’’; “Little Old New York” 


Professional Director—Teaching Staff 
includes twenty well-known Instructors. 
Courses in Acting — Directing and 
Managing — Teaching of Dramatics. 

















ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


(Member of Actors Equity Association) 


Graduates eligible to teach Dramatics 
in Schools of New York State. Degrees. 


School of Opera 


Under the personal! direction of Andreas 
Dippel, former Managing Director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. | 
heatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. | 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- | |! 
ing — Dancing — Fencing—Stage Craft. ||| 
College Courses in English, Languages, 
Literature and Pedagogy. 
Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice | 
Training—Diction—Pronunciation. | it} 
} 
} 





Fall Term opens September 24th. 
Send for catalogue. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. =, 
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